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Week Ending Friday, December 16, 1988 


Radio Address to the Nation on 
Soviet-United States Relations 


December 10, 1988 


My fellow Americans: 

On Wednesday, this week, I met with 
Soviet President Gorbachev for the fifth 
time. Together we stood under the gaze of 
Lady Liberty, speaking of the prospects of 
peace for the peoples of our two nations 
and for all the world. Yes, since our first 
summit in Geneva 3 years ago, we’ve trav- 
eled a great journey that has seen remarka- 
ble progress, a journey we continue to 
travel together. I am pleased that the Soviet 
Union has accepted our offer of humanitari- 
an aid in the wake of their devastating 
earthquake tragedy. 

This has also been a period of important 
change inside the Soviet Union. The greater 
openness permitted by Moscow can be 
found in films, art, and literature. There is 
greater tolerance for those seeking to 
peacefully assemble, and the official press 
carries more independent opinions and fac- 
tual reporting. 

And just a few years ago, who would have 
anticipated seeing a Soviet leader stand 
before the world community, heralding a 
plan for economic restructuring and mili- 
tary redeployments, and promising to meet 
the world community’s highest standards of 
human rights? If this vision is realized and 
these promises are turned into deeds, we 
would be witnessing a dramatic change in 
the Soviet system, a long-awaited break 
with the past, and the opening of a new era 
in international affairs. 

Certainly the Soviet reforms have their 
limits, and brave dissenters within that 
country who have sought a fuller measure 
of openness continue to be dealt with 
harshly. But I was encouraged by the new 
promises of reform that Mr. Gorbachev 
made before the United Nations and hope 
to see these and past promises translated 
into permanent institutional changes that 
will signal to the peoples of the Soviet 


Union and the world a courageous commit- 
ment to a new path of democratization. We 
already see unprecedented diversity in 
Eastern Europe, with some countries pursu- 
ing reforms that go even beyond the Soviet 
example, while other countries continue to 
lag behind. We hope to see the day when 
all countries of Eastern Europe enjoy the 
freedom, democracy, and self-determination 
that their peoples have long awaited. 

Just a decade ago, some intellectuals 
widely predicted what they called conver- 
gence: the idea that the democratic world 
and the Communist world would merge 
into one hybrid system. The main question 
amounted to how much freedom would 
democratic nations have to give up in the 
bargain. But instead, the free world held 
firm to its democratic values, cleaving to 
truths deeply rooted in Western culture and 
our Judeo-Christian tradition. Moreover, we 
spoke openly of the moral superiority of our 
ideal of freedom. We candidly criticized the 
violations of human rights occurring behind 
the Iron Curtain. We rebuilt our defenses 
and with our allies worked to counter inter- 
national aggression by our totalitarian ad- 
versaries. And we exhibited that scarcest of 
commodities: patience. And our steadfast- 
ness, our policies, our whole approach has 
borne fruit. Perhaps the most dramatic 
achievement came 1 year ago, when Mr. 
Gorbachev and I signed the historic INF 
treaty to eliminate an entire class of US. 
and Soviet nuclear missiles. 

Next week, the Prime Ministers of two of 
our key NATO allies, Turkey and Italy, will 
visit Washington. And certainly, along with 
other issues, we plan to discuss this week’s 
visit by Mr. Gorbachev and the strategic 
situation in Europe. 

For some time now, the Soviet bloc has 
had overwhelming superiority in conven- 
tional forces in Europe, so we welcome the 
Soviet force reductions that are promised. 
But let’s remember this: Even after these 
redeployments are completed in 1991, the 
Warsaw Pact will still have a large conven- 
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tional advantage—an edge of about 5-to-2 
in tanks and artillery and some 300,000 
more troops. These unilateral reductions 
would, however, give a long-awaited en- 
couragement for our efforts to achieve the 
genuine balance in conventional forces that 
would assure greater security and stability 
in Europe. 

Well, in these brightest of times, let us 
recall that in the darkest days of World War 
II, when hopes for the free world seemed 
most bleak, Winston Churchill rall’2d us to 
carry on, saying that “We have not jour- 
neyed all this way because we are made of 
sugar candy.” By summoning all their 
strength and courage, and by pulling to- 
gether, the Allies prevailed. The war was 
won. The decades following World War II 
were filled with political tensions and 
threats to world freedom. But in recent 
years, we’ve seen hopes for a free and 
peaceful future restored anc the chance for 
a new U.S.-Soviet relationship emerge. To 
the American people and to our allies, I 
would echo Churchill and say we have not 
come this far through lack of strength or 
any weakness in our resolve, nor has there 
been anything inevitable about what we’ve 
achieved. The unity, confidence, power, 
and firmness of the democracies has 
brought us forward, and maintaining a 
strong alliance will keep us moving for- 
ward. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
Results of the President’s Annual 
Physical and Postoperative 
Examination 

December 10, 1988 


The tissue removed Friday afternoon 
from President Reagan’s colon for biopsy 
was benign. The pathological diagnosis of 
the specimen, taken from the transverse 
colon, showed the tissue to be a benign ade- 
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nomatous polyp. No further examinations or 
tests are required. The President is in excel- 
lent health. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
President’s Meeting with American 
Indian Leaders 


December 12, 1988 


President Reagan today met with Indian 
leaders for approximately 20 minutes to 
review Indian policy and recognize the 
achievements and contributions of the 
tribes. The President outlined his 1983 
Indian policy statement, which stated a 
commitment to self-determination on the 
part of the Indian tribes. “Indians should 
have the right to choose their own life,” the 
President said, “the right to have a say in 
what happens in Indian country. Our tribes 
need the freedom to spend the money 
available to them, to create a better quality 
of life and meet their needs as they define 
them,” the President said. “Tribes must 
make those decisions, not the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 

Ivan Sydney, chairman of the Hopi Tribe, 
noted the new Hopi High School recently 
completed by their tribe. He asked for simi- 
lar educational opportunities for other 
tribes and for the creation of jobs after edu- 
cation. “We have the best answers to our 
problems,” Chairman Sydney said. “We 
need a helping hand, not a handout.” 

Phillip Martin, tribal chief of the Missis- 
sippi Choctaw, said, “We need jobs, an en- 
vironment to put people to work.” He sug- 
gested an economic council composed of 
private sector representatives, the Indian 
tribes, and the Government to create em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Wilma Mankiller, principal chief of the 
Cherokee Nation, said the administration 
policy of self-determination works and 
should continue. “We are looking for a Fed- 
eral partnership, not handouts,” she said. 
She called for the transfer of Federal re- 
sources to the tribal level for determination 
on how the money should be spent. 

President Reagan thanked the tribal lead- 
ers for coming to the White House. He 
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praised their commitment to self-determi- 
nation and their ingenuity in developing 
private sector opportunities. 

The tribal leaders had lunch with Secre- 
tary [of the Interior] Hodel and other Fed- 
eral officials before the meeting with Presi- 
dent Reagan. The afternoon session was also 
attended by Secretary [of Health and 
Human Services] Bowen; Ray Combs, As- 
sistant Secretary of HUD for Public and 
Indian Housing; and Ross Swimmer, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior for Indian Af- 
fairs. 


Remarks to Administration Officials on 
Domestic Policy 


December 13, 1988 


Thank you, Ken Duberstein, and thank 
you all very much. You know, if there’s any- 
thing Ill miss about this job, it’s the 
warmup band. Aren’t they great? [Laugh- 
ter] 

Members of the Cabinet and friends, each 
year we in the administration have gath- 
ered here to review our progress and look 
forward to the work ahead. And today, in 
keeping with that tradition, I want to talk 
to you about all that we’ve achieved on the 
domestic front during our time in office and 
about some of the unfinished business 
before the Nation. 

I can’t help finding it hard to believe that 
this chapter in the American saga is about 
to end. Yes, there are many things that I'll 
miss when I’m back at the ranch. The 
courtly courtesy of Sam Donaldson [ABC 
News correspondent]. [Laughter] The your- 
wish-is-our-command helpfulness of Con- 
gress. [Laughter] Yet as soon as I get home 
to California, I plan to lean back, kick up 
my feet, and take a long nap. [Laughter] 
Now, come to think of it, things won’t be all 
that different after all. [Laughter] 

But, you know, I'll rest a whole lot easier 
knowing that I’ve left the White House in 
good hands. There hasn’t been a transition 
like this since Inauguration Day in 1837, 
when Andrew Jackson turned the keys to 
the store over to Martin Van Buren. And, 
no, I don’t remember that day. [Laughter] 


When you get to be my age, you don’t re- 
member anything that recent. [Laughter] 

Now, our critics on the other side and in 
the media say that the new President 
doesn’t have a mandate. But I just can’t 
help wondering, if their candidate had been 
the one to win by the second largest margin 
of any President running for a first term in 
more than three decades, would they have 
said that he didn’t have a mandate? Have 
we ever had a clearer mandate? Strong 
judges, a strong defense, and—even people 
who can’t read lips should have got this one 
by now—no new taxes. 

Well, yes, today, as in the past 8 years, it’s 
true: We are the change, and this year the 
American people shouted out loud and 
clear that they want the change to contin- 
ue. And I know that under President 
George Bush it will. 

What a change it’s been. For what we’ve 
seen and been privileged to participate in 
these last 8 years has been more than the 
victory of a program or the triumph of a 
position on this issue or that. A force broad- 
er and deeper has moved in our land, a 
force with the power and fury, the strength 
and grace, of a truth whose time has come, 
a force that is rooted in the depths of this 
great and noble experiment we call Amer- 
ica: the force of freedom. 

Yes, we all know that what has been at 
stake during our time in Washington is the 
course of an ancient and enduring struggle, 
a struggle in which we Americans have a 
special place. At its edges, this struggle is 
not so much between good and evil, be- 
tween absolute freedom and immediate 
slavery, but between hope and despair, be- 
tween those who shoulder the promise and 
the burden of freedom and those who 
would, in the name of a false determinism, 
take us a mile or two more down what 
Friedrich Hayek called the road to serfdom. 
History records a few significant turning 
points in this epic struggle, and surely in 
years to come it will tell that one of those 
turning points came when, after a genera- 
tion of gestation, a revolution of ideas 
became a revolution of governance on Janu- 
ary 20, 1981. 

Now, I know that you’ve often heard me 
recall the condition of the country, and par- 
ticularly of the economy before we took 
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office: soaring interest and inflation rates, 
lagging productivity and investment, falling 
real family income, growing poverty, and 
stalled economic growth. But the most re- 
markable thing about that time—as bad as 
things were becoming—was not the hard- 
ship but the attitude of our leaders. Too 
many of our leaders told us that America’s 
troubles were the fault of “we, the Ameri- 
can people,” as if somehow we’d let our 
leaders down, and not the other way 
around. They told us that we’d caught a 
disease called malaise. And then they 
turned around and told us that even if we 
reformed there wasn’t much we could do 
because great historic forces were at work, 
the problems were all too complicated for 
solution, fate and history were against us, 
and America was slipping into an inevitable 
decline. 

Well, Whittaker Chambers once wrote 
that, in his words, “Human societies, like 
human beings, live by faith and die when 
faith dies.” Well, there’s a special faith that 
has, from our earliest days, guided this 
sweet and blessed land. It was proclaimed 
in the Declaration of Independence and en- 
shrined in the Constitution. It found a 
home in even our most remote frontier set- 
tlements, and from every corner of the 
globe, it has drawn tens of millions of tem- 
pest-tossed dreamers to our shores. Yes, it 
was what our Founders meant when they 
inscribed on our great seal the words that 
in translation say, “A new order for the 
ages.” It is a faith in the wisdom and re- 
deeming power of a free people. And in 
saying that America has entered an inevita- 
ble decline, our leaders of just a decade ago 
were confessing that, in them, this faith had 
died. 

Well, that’s when the American people 
rounded up a posse, swore in this old sher- 
iff, and sent us riding into town, where the 
previous administration had said the Na- 
tion’s problems were too complicated to 
manage. Well, we said, Of course they are; 
so government should stop trying to 
manage them, stop putting its faith in the 
false god of bureaucracy, and trust the 
genius of the American people instead. Yes, 
we said, it’s time to return to the principles 
of our Founders: the principles of the Con- 
stitution and the principles of limited gov- 
ernment; free enterprise; and respect for 
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family, community, and faith. And as a first 
step, we said that the way to restore vitality 
to the economy was to cut marginal tax 
rates and cut needless regulations. 

_ We did both. We cut the top tax rate in 
the 1981 Tax Act, and then we cut it again 
in the 1986 Tax Reform. Our cuts in need- 
less regulations have been at least as signifi- 
cant; and as with tax cuts, other countries, 
including Japan, are rushing to catch up. Of 
just one of these reforms, the streamlining 
of the Food and Drug Administration 
review of new drugs to treat AIDS, cancer, 
and other devastating diseases, the Wall 
Street Journal wrote almost 2 years ago, and 
I’m quoting now: “Among the initiatives of 
the Reagan administration, it will rank with 
tax cuts and the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive.” 

Well, you know the results of what we 
called in the 1980 campaign our economic 
recovery program: the longest peacetime 
economic expansion on record—almost 19 
million new jobs created; real family 
income up over 10 percent; poverty rate 
down; interest rates and inflation way 
down. In fact, Milton Friedman has suggest- 
ed that when improvements in product 
quality are taken into account, underlying 
inflation may have disappeared altogether. 

Meanwhile, we’re in the middle of the 
greatest boom in entrepreneurship in our 
history and the greatest explosion of re- 
search and new technology in all of the 
entire industrial revolution. This entire in- 
dustrial revolution boosted productivity—or 
that original one did—by a factor of a hun- 
dred. But according to Carver Mead, the 
godfather of the semiconductor: “The 
microelectronic revolution has already en- 
hanced productivity in information-based 
technology by a factor of more than a mil- 
lion, and the end isn’t in sight yet.” 

Today America’s reinvigorated industries 
are exporting more than ever before. But 
that would never have happened if, with 
the American people behind us, we hadn’t 
kept domestic protectionist forces at bay 
while we opened markets abroad—another 
major achievement. And with the coming 
implementation of the U.S.-Canada free 
trade agreement, the century’s third try at 
a free trade agreement between our coun- 
tries, and a new GATT round [multilateral 
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trade negotiations], we’re taking giant steps 
toward a new era of free and fair trade 
throughout the world and a new era of 
growth here at home. 

World leaders have in my presence 
shaken their heads in wonderment and 
spoken with awe of the “American mira- 
cle.” And you know that we’re doing some- 
thing to the way people think when a So- 
cialist Prime Minister of Italy says in public, 
as happened a while back, that our policies 
are so successful as to, in his words, “make 
not only Italy but the whole of Europe 
think.” And then, echoing him, the chief 
economic spokesman of—of all things—the 
Italian Communist Party added, and again 
I’m quoting: “The old ideas of socialism are 
in crisis. It is the problem of statism, a pro- 
gram that doesn’t take into account individ- 
ual needs and values.” I could have told 
them that years ago. 

Well, here at home again, we worked 
with a bipartisan coalition in Congress to 
save a faltering Social Security system from 
bankruptcy, to enact a pay-as-you-go plan 
that helps free the elderly from financial 
consequences of catastrophic illness, and to 
reform our welfare system. Our welfare 
system now includes strengthened require- 
ments that fathers help support their chil- 
dren and, for the first time, work require- 
ments for those able to work. At the same 
time, we’ve prompted even bolder State ex- 
periments with welfare reform, as well as 
State experiments with a bright ray of hope 
for America’s poor: enterprise zones. And 
we’ve begun to test selling public housing 
units to the tenants who live in them. 

Now, not everything we did can or 
should be measured in dollars and cents. 
“Justice is the end of government,” wrote 
Tocqueville. He said we would appoint 
judges who understood crime, criminals, 
and the Constitution; and we have. As our 
judicial appointees have begun to fill the 
bench, Federal sentences have grown a 
third longer than in 1980. And now on the 
Supreme Court and our appeals courts, we 
have more and more Justices and judges 
who appreciate the hardships of police 
work, who can see the distinction between 
the criminal and the victim of crime, and 
who know the difference between making 
the law and interpreting it. And talking 
about crime, I think it’s a crime that one of 


the best men ever nominated was kept off 
the United States Supreme Court: Robert 
Bork. But even so, who knows, maybe in 
the next few years, the courts will even 
figure out what the American people know: 
that the right to abortion is not in the Con- 
stitution and the right to pray, including for 
schoolchildren to pray, is. 

In 1982 I announced to the Nation that 
we were going to go after the mob like no 
other administration in history. Within a 
few years, organized crime convictions had 
quadrupled. Today we have the mob on the 
ropes. We’re going to keep them there. Yes, 
we launched a war on organized crime and 
on drugs. Federal drug convictions have 
nearly tripled. Cocaine seizures are up 
1,800 percent. And it seems as if almost 
every week, of late, brings news of another 
international roundup of gangsters. 

We’ve put the Federal Government on 
the side of children and families, going after 
child pornographers while working with 
Congress virtually to end Federal funding 
of abortions. We’ve also issued regulations 
to ensure that no friendly [Federal] sup- 
ported title X family planning program pro- 
vides abortion counseling or referral. And 
meanwhile, a certain lady I know has been 
teaching America’s young people to just say 
no to drugs. And more of them are than 
ever before. I can’t tell you how proud I am 
of Nancy. 

But in education, we’ve helped spark a 
nationwide grassroots movement to return 
quality to our schools. State after State and 
school system after school system have in- 
troduced reforms, fromm merit pay for teach- 
ers to getting back to basics—the four R’s: 
readin’, writin’, ‘rithmetic, and respect for 
the teacher—and return an appreciation of 
fundamental values to America’s classrooms. 
For as Teddy Roosevelt said, but too many 
seemed for too long to forget: “To educate 
a man in mind, but not in morals, is to 
create a menace to society.” 

And while our feet have been planted on 
the ground, our eyes have been turned 
toward the stars. We have overcome trage- 
dy and pushed forward on such visionary 
projects as the space station and the space 
plane, even as we've cleared the way for 
development of a private launch industry 
and for the commercial development of 
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space. I believe that the opening of space to 
the questing dynamism of our free enter- 
prise system may turn out to be among the 
most significant developments in space ex- 
ploration since the first landing on the 
Moon. Combine that with the renaissance 
in private research that our economic poli- 
cies have spawned and our commitment to 
fields of research ranging from AIDS-relat- 
ed studies of the immunological system to 
the superconducting supercollider, and who 
can doubt that American technology will 
continue to set the pace for the world in 
the generation ahead? 

Yes, from the economy to science and in 
every other field, we’ve followed the lead 
of the American people these last 8 years 
and chosen hope. Like the American 
people, we’ve chosen always to stand on the 
side of family and opportunity and freedom. 
We have looked back to the kind of Amer- 
ica our fathers intended, and their wisdom 
has given us the strength, the balance, and 
the vision to look forward. 

But as we look ahead, there is, of course, 
one area in particular where work is still 
left to do: the budget. In 52 of the last 56 
years, the House of Representatives has 
been in the hands of the other party, and 
both Houses of Congress for 46 of those 56 
years. And in all but 8 of those years, the 
Government has run a deficit. And under 
the Constitution, only Congress can spend 
money; the President can’t appropriate a 
penny. Even so, with Congress dragged 
along kicking and screaming, we’ve made 
remarkable progress. We have slowed the 
rate of growth in Federal spending to a 
third of what it was the year before we took 
office. And we have transformed the debate 
on the budget; you don’t hear people argue 
any more that deficits are good or that they 
don’t matter. 

Still, it’s no secret that one of my great 
disappointments as I leave office is that the 
Federal budget is not balanced. I’ve given 
our experience with the budget a great deal 
of thought. And I would like to speak for a 
moment about one of the principal lessons I 
have learned, a lesson that I believe that 
has lasting importance. 

It sometimes seems to many Americans 
that what might be called a triangle of insti- 
tutions—parts of Congress, the media, and 
special interest groups—is transforming and 
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placing out of focus our constitutional bal- 
ance, particularly in the areas of spending 
and foreign policy. Some have used the 
term “iron triangle” to describe something 
like what I’m talking about, and with apolo- 
gies to them, I'll borrow that term. 

A measure of this iron triangle’s power 
derives from its permanence. Administra- 
tions come and go, but the members of the 
iron triangle endure. Even the body that 
the framers of our Constitution intended to 
be the most vulnerable to shifts in public 
attitudes, the House of Representatives, 
has—with a combination of gerrymander- 
ing, changes in campaign finance rules, and 
the powers of the incumbency—become a 
virtually permanent chamber, no longer 
truly responsive to the people. With a 98- 
percent rate of reelection, there is less turn- 
over in the House than in the Supreme 
Soviet, and a seat in Congress is one of the 
most secure jobs in America. 

But the iron triangle’s power also comes 
from its ability to focus debate and over- 
whelming resources—like campaign money 
and letter writing campaigns—on issues 
that don’t command broad and intense na- 
tional attention. Yes, as I said a moment 
ago, thanks to us, most liberals are now 
afraid to discuss new spending. But go one 
step into greater detail, to the merits of this 
or that restraint on spending, and the iron 
triangle has virtually shut off public debate. 
Special interest groups focus all their re- 
sources and members on this line or that in 
the budget. And Members of Congress, par- 
ticularly liberal Members, with their de- 
pendence on special interest campaign fi- 
nancing and their fear of bucking any 
group that is strongly committed to a 
spending program, take up the banner and 
join the charge. 

It helps the special interests that the Gov- 
ernment spends a great deal of money 
without Congress ever casting a vote. Now, 
I’m not talking here about Social Security, 
but of the many formula spending pro- 
grams. When we came to town, bracket 
creep let Congress raise taxes without 
voting a tax increase. With indexing and by 
beating down inflation, we stopped that. 
But the same thing has not happened with 
formula spending. The result is that it’s 
easier for most Members of Congress to lay 
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low and do nothing than to take the politi- 
cal heat of voting for a change. 

You’d think the media might act as a 
check on all this, but too often it doesn’t. 
Now, let me say, no one who sits in my seat 
can have anything but the greatest respect 
for the media and the role they play in our 
system. But it is also clear that too many 
members of the media approach issues like 
Federal spending from a superficial per- 
spective. Our positions are reported in cari- 
cature. Special interest charges are reported 
uncritically. And the public’s understanding 
suffers. Shouldn’t we expect better of those 
who act in the name of the public’s right to 
know? [Applause] 

What we’re talking about here is the very 
thing our Constitution was designed to pro- 
tect us against: a rise in the power of what 
Madison called factions. And I believe the 
budget crisis would not be nearly so serious 
today had not the Constitution itself been, 
in essence, rewritten nearly 15 years ago, 
upsetting the calculus of consent within our 
system and opening the way for the situa- 
tion we now have. 

I’m speaking of the Budget Act of 1974. 
In a recent article in Commentary maga- 
zine, legal commentator L. Gordon Crovitz 
wrote that the act, in his words, “was craft- 
ed by Congress to rob the President of the 
ability to limit spending while making it 
possible for a fragmented collection of Con- 
gressmen to spend and, at the same time, to 
evade responsibility for doing so.” Well, as 
originally drafted, the 1974 act would have 
replaced the President’s disciplining role in 
the budget process with institutional disci- 
plines within Congress. But some com- 
plained that the proposed plan would, quot- 
ing a study paper of the time, “lock the 
congressional budget process into a conserv- 
ative mold for generations to come.” Well, 
Congress fixed that and changed the plan. 
And while, as I said, we’ve run deficits for 
most of the past five and a half decades, the 
really big deficits started coming immedi- 
ately after the act was passed, and they’ve 
kept right on rolling ever since. 

Can you imagine a situation where any 
head of a company or head of a household 
is forced to spend every dime? But that’s 
the situation the President is in now. If 
Congress appropriates it, the President has 


to spend it, whether he needs all the money 
to do the job or not. 

And why do we have deficits? It’s not 
because of a lack of revenues. Federal reve- 
nues have grown by $375 billion since 1981. 
But spending has grown by $450 billion. 
And for the record, less than $140 billion of 
the spending increase went to defense. 
Next year, we expect revenues to increase 
by another $80 billion without new taxes. 
So, the challenge before us is setting spend- 
ing priorities, deciding where to spend 
some of the additional revenue, but not 
spending it all so we can reduce the deficit. 
Now, that shouldn’t be so hard, but history 
suggests that Congress will want to spend it 
all and then some. 

When I came to office, I found in the 
Presidency a weakened institution. I found 
a Congress that was trving to transform our 
government into a quasi-parliamentary 
system. And I found a Washington colony 
that—through the iron triangle—was at- 
tempting to rule the Nation according to its 
interests and desires more than the Na- 
tion’s. I’ve used the President’s ability to 
frame the broadest outlines of debate to 
compensate for some of the weakening of 
the office. This year we also put an end—I 
hope for good—to the use of monster con- 
tinuing resolutions to make the congression- 
al budget veto-proof. But we have not re- 
stored the constitutional balance, at least 
not fully, and I believe it must be restored. 

In the long run, the situation we have 
now isn’t good for anyone—even the mem- 
bers of the iron triangle. Fundamentally, 
the American people know what’s up, and 
they don’t like it. They may reelect their 
Congressmen, but they trust Congress itself 
less and less. They may watch or read the 
media, but they stop believing it. And they 
show more and more dislike for special in- 
terest influence. The only question is: When 
will they say once and for all that they’ve 
had enough? 

The strength of our nation has never 
been with the Washington colony but with 
the American people. The budget deficit is 
the colony’s last stand. In the last 8 years, 
we've taken giant steps toward shutting 
down their game of tax-and-spend. We’ve 
succeeded as much as we have because 
even if the American people can’t follow 
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every issue that has its day in this city, in 
the end they know how the chips are fall- 
ing. I believe that soon they'll be saying 
with greater and greater force that it’s time 
to restore our constitutional balance. And I 
believe that they'll join us in saying that the 
place to start is with enhanced rescission 
authority and a line-item veto for the Presi- 
dent, with the balanced budget amendment 
to the Constitution. Do that, and the Feder- 
al budget deficit will be ancient history in 
no time. 

As we face the battle ahead, we'll find 
strength in remembering that we have al- 
ready fought great battles and won great 
victories. And we should never forget how 
much those victories mean not only to 
America but to peoples throughout the 
world. Writer George Gilder has said that 
we have “launched a global revival of cap- 
italism.” And, yes, the days are gone when, 
for example, a British intellectual like histo- 
rian A.J.P. Taylor could say that “Nobody in 
Europe believes in the American way of 
life, that is, private enterprise.” Well, now, 
even in the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Republic of China, our example of private 
enterprise has an almost irresistible appeal. 

But our achievement is more than simply 
economic. In his memoirs of imprisonment 
in the Soviet Union, Natan Scharanskiy tells 
of how he was taken during a break in his 
trial to a special holding cell. Think of the 
hopelessness of one who, despite his cour- 
age and conviction, nevertheless knows that 
years in the gulag are ahead of him and his 
once normal life is behind. And then in that 
moment his eyes lit on a scratching of graf- 
fiti left by another prisoner of conscience, 
also a refusenik. It said simply, “Be strong 
and courageous,” and it was signed. And 
with that message from another man whose 
spirit was free though his body was not, he 
found the strength to go on. 

We're free in body as well as spirit. But 
our success these last 8 years is also a mes- 
sage of hope to those who yearn for free- 
dom all over the world. We’ve put the lie to 
the myth of determinism and despair, and 
reaffirmed that no force in this world can 
match that of the robust spirit of free men 
and women. Political philosopher Michael 
Novak has written that “The major division 
in American politics is not economic but 
moral.” And so it is, freedom and hope 
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versus determinism and despair, and thanks 
to men and women like you, the cause of 
hope and freedom is on the march. 

And now as I prepare to lay down the 
mantle of office, as I see how far we've 
come and the transformations we've 
wrought, and I know who will take my 
place, I cannot help believe that what Kip- 
ling said of another time and place is true 
today for America: “We are at the opening 
verse of the opening page of the chapter of 
endless possibilities.” 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:20 a.m. at 
DAR Constitution Hall. He was introduced 
by Kenneth M. Duberstein, Chief of Staff 
to the President. 


Accordance of the Personal Rank of 
Ambassador to Ann B. Wrobleski While 
Serving as United States Representative 
to the United Nations Conference on 
Illicit Drug Trafficking 


December 13, 1988 


The President today accorded the person- 
al rank of Ambassador to Ann B. Wrobleski 
during the tenure of her service as United 
States Representative to the United Nations 
Plenipotentiary Conference to negotiate the 
Convention Against the Illicit Traffic in 
Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Sub- 
stances, Vienna, Austria, November 25-De- 
cember 20, 1988. 

Ms. Wrobleski is presently Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for International Narcotics 
Matters (INM). Prior to her appointment in 
September 1986, she served as Acting As- 
sistant Secretary for INM from May to Sep- 
tember and served as Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary from 1985. Ms. Wrobleski was Spe- 
cial Projects Director for the First Lady at 
the White House, 1981-1985. She was ap- 
pointed a member of the Interagency Com- 
mittee on Women’s Business Enterprise in 
October of 1983. Prior to her government 
service, Ms. Wrobleski was assistant press 
secretary to Senator Edward Gurney of 
Florida, 1973-1974; traveling press secre- 
tary for Florida candidate Jack Eckerd, 
1974 and 1978; research assistant to the 
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House Republican Research Committee, 
1975-1978; press secretary to Congressman 
Lou Frey, 1975-1978; and deputy press sec- 
retary and director of scheduling for Sena- 
tor Richard Stone of Florida, 1979-1980. 
Ms. Wrobleski graduated from Stephens 
College (B.A., 1972). She was born April 3, 


1952, in Fort Lauderdale, FL. She is mar- * 


ried to Phillip Truluck, and they reside in 
Bethesda, MD. 


Designation of Jean McKee as Acting 
Chairman of the Federal Labor 
Relations Authority 


December 13, 1988 


The President today designated Jean 
McKee as Acting Chairman of the Federal 
Labor Relations Authority. She would suc- 
ceed Jerry Lee Calhoun. 

Since 1986 Ms. McKee has been a 
member of the Federal Labor Relations Au- 
thority in Washington, DC. Prior to this she 
was Executive Director for the Federal Me- 
diation and Conciliation Service in Wash- 
ington, DC, 1983-1986. She was director of 
government relations for the General Mills 
Restaurant Group, 1980-1983. In addition 
to her professional career, Ms. McKee has 
served in a variety of political, community, 
and educational organizations. 

Ms. McKee graduated from Vassar Col- 
lege (B.A., 1951). She was born June 20, 
1929, in New Haven, CT, and currently re- 
sides in Washington, DC. 


Remarks at a White House Briefing for 
the Business-Government Relations 
Council 


December 13, 1988 


Well, thank you all very much. I’m very 
happy to be with you today to talk about 
what we’ve accomplished these past 8 years 
and to look forward to what there is yet to 
accomplish. The Business-Government Re- 
lations Council stood with this administra- 
tion as we fought the established wisdom 
that once ridiculed our ideas about econom- 
ic growth and taxation. The companies that 


you represent recognize that they would 
not be able to succeed in the increasingly 
competitive world marketplace without 
major reforms at home. And that’s why you 
supported us as we fought to cut taxes, 
eliminate unnecessary regulations, and re- 
strain the growth of Federal spending. 

That was quite a battle, but the battle 
was worth it, and the facts bear this out: 6 
full years of uninterrupted economic 
growth, the longest peacetime recovery in 
history; an unemployment rate of 5.4 per- 
cent; and almost 19 million new jobs cre- 
ated since our recovery began. Today more 
Americans are at work than ever before in 
the history of this great country. And a 
greater percentage of the total work force 
is currently employed. Now, that total work 
force—I had to come here to find out what 
they meant by that. That’s everybody in the 
United States, male and female, 16 years 
and up. And 62.6 percent of them currently 
employed. 

Well, let’s take a look at our successes 
from a yuletide perspective. According to a 
Philadelphia bank, the index of the cost of 
giving your truelove the gifts mentioned in 
the carol “The Twelve Days of Christmas” 
declined by .6 of a percent this year. 
[Laughter] The price of pear trees fell— 
[laughter|—and the price of partridges was 
unchanged. [Laughter] However, I must 
sadly report that costs rose for pipers piping 
and drummers drumming. [Laughter] So, 
you see, we still have some work to do. 

We understood the key to prosperity was 
low-inflationary growth, and we achieved it. 
Our other aim—cutting the budget defi- 
cit—was hampered by a budgetary process 
that can only be called insane. And so, I 
continue to support two measures to stop 
runaway Federal spending: The line-item 
veto and the balanced budget amendment. 
George Bush needs them, and I hope you 
will help him get them. 

Now, I know Clayton will be talking to 
you about the Uruguay round [multilateral 
trade negotations] mid-term review in Mon- 
treal last week, but let me just say this: 
We’ve made remarkable strides during this 
decade toward our goal of free and fair 
world trade not only in the GATT [General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade] but also 
through our passage of the U.S.—Canada 
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free-trade agreement. There are many who 
said that we could not stem the tide of 
protectionism, that the only way to respond 
to unfair trading practices was to close off 
our own market. Well, we didn’t want to 
succumb to this defeatist attitude. So, we 
launched the Uruguay round against all 
odds 2 years ago. And the mid-term review, 
we reached agreement on a framework to 
move the negotiation forward in all but the 
two most difficult areas: agricultural and in- 
tellectual property. 

We remain committed to an international 
trading system based on the principles of 
freedom and fairness. And we'll continue to 
press for the end of agricultural subsidies 
and the protection of intellectual property. 
We're confident these aims can 
achieved. And when they are, I believe the 
people of the world will know a prosperity 
of which we have only the slightest glim- 
mering. 

So, as I take my leave of you, I ask you to 
continue the battle—the battle for the line- 
item veto and the balanced budget amend- 
ment and free trade throughout the world. 
I was one of the 43 Governors in this coun- 
try that had the line-item veto. I used it 943 
times in the 8 years and was never overrid- 
den once. When you line-item those things 
that may be passable when they’re all 
buried with other things and then send 
them back for them to vote on them, stand- 
ing out there all by themselves, they don’t 
vote the same way. [Laughter] 

Well, thank you all, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:08 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. In his remarks, the President re- 
ferred to Clayton K. Yeutter, United States 
Trade Representative. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
Southwestern Africa Peace Settlement 


December 13, 1988 


The signing of the protocol of Brazzaville 
this morning by the Governments of South 
Africa, Cuba, and Angola opens the way to 
peace and stability in southwestern Africa. 
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1988 


This development fulfills President Rea- 
gan’s policy determination made early in 
this administration to seek the removal of 
all foreign troops from Angola, the imple- 
mentation of United Nations Resolution 435 
for the independence of Namibia, and sup- 
port for the UNITA [National Union for the 
Total Independence of Angola] freedom 
fighters in Angola. It was the combination 
of the United States steadfast support for 
these objectives and skillful mediation over 
a period of 8 years that made this break- 
through for peace possible. The American 
mediating team, the participating Govern- 
ments, and President Sassou-Nguesso of the 
Congo are to be congratulated for their role 
in this extraordinary achievement. We hope 
that this major diplomatic milestone in 
southern Africa will be followed by re- 
newed efforts to settle the internal conflict 
in Angola through a process of national rec- 
onciliation and peaceful negotiation among 
Angolans. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
President’s Meeting With Ambassador 
Han Xu of China 


December 14, 1988 


Tomorrow, December 15, marks the 
tenth anniversary of the announcement of 
the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between the United States and the People’s 
Republic of China. 

Today President Reagan met with PRC 
Ambassador Han Xu at the White House to 
convey his personal good wishes to the Chi- 
nese people on this occasion. The President 
noted the historically warm feelings of 
Americans for the Chinese people and the 
major contributions that Americans of Chi- 
nese descent have made, and continue to 
make, to the development of our country 
and the enrichment of our heritage. During 
the meeting, the President recalled that his 
three predecessors, of differing parties and 
viewpoints, had all worked with China’s 
leaders to bring our nations and peoples 
closer together. He expressed satisfaction at 
having been able to continue and expand 
on their efforts. The President looked back 
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with pleasure on the warm hospitality he 
had received during his own visit to China 
in 1984, when he had been able to see first- 
hand the great strides China was making to 
implement reforms and better the life of its 
people. In conclusion, the President ex- 
pressed confidence that with our relation- 
ship firmly grounded on the three U.S.- 
China joint communiques of 1972, 1979, 
and 1982, China and the United States 
would be able to work together in the years 
ahead to forge even stronger ties and build 
a safer and more prosperous world. 


Proclamation 5923—To Implement the 
United States-Canada Free-Trade 
Agreement 


December 14, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. On January 2, 1988, I entered into the 
United States-Canada Free-Trade Agree- 


ment (the Agreement). The Agreement and 
certain letters exchanged between the Gov- 
ernments of Canada and the United States 
were approved by the Congress, in section 
101(a) of the United States-Canada Free- 
Trade Agreement Implementation Act of 
1988 (the Implementation Act) (Pub. L. 
100-449, 102 Stat. 1851). 

2. Section 201(a) of the Implementation 
Act authorizes the President to proclaim 
such modifications or continuance of exist- 
ing duties, such continuance of existing 
duty-free or excise treatment, and such ad- 
ditional duties, as the President determines 
are necessary or appropriate to carry out 
Article 401 of the Agreement (including the 
schedule of duty reductions with respect to 
goods originating in the territory of Canada 
set forth in Annexes 401.2 and 401.7). 

3. Section 202 of the Implementation Act 
provides for certain rules of origin. I have 
determined that it is necessary to include in 
the Harmonized Tariff Schedule of the 
United States (HTS) the rules of origin set 
forth in section 202 (including the “Annex 
Rules”, as that term is defined in section 
202(d)). Further, pursuant to section 202(e) 


of the Implementation Act, in order to con- 
form the definition of Canadian articles of 
original motor-vehicle equipment for pur- 
poses of the Automotive Products Trade 
Act of 1965 (19 U.S.C. 2001 et seq.) with the 
rules set forth in Annex 301.2 of the Agree- 
ment, I have determined that it is necessary 
to modify the pertinent definition set forth 
in general note 3(c\iii) of the HTS. 

4. Pursuant to sections 503 and 504(c) of 
the Trade Act of 1974, as amended (the 
Trade Act) (19 U.S.C. 2463 and 2464(c)), I 
have determined that certain preferential 
tariff treatment previously afforded for pur- 
poses of the Generalized System of Prefer- 
ences (GSP) should be continued in the 
HTS subheadings established by Annex II to 
this Proclamation. 

5. Pursuant to section 466 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended (19 U.S.C. 1466), 
the rate of duty imposed on equipments, or 
any part thereof, including boats, purchased 
for, or the repair parts or the materials to 
be used, or the expenses of repairs made in 
a foreign country upon a U.S.-documented 
vessel at its first arrival in any port of the 
United States is 50 percent ad valorem. 
Such duty does not apply to the cost of 
repair parts, materials, or expenses of re- 
pairs in a foreign country upon a USS. civil 
aircraft, as defined in general note 3(c\iv) 
to the HTS. I have determined that it is 
necessary or appropriate to provide for the 
staged reductions in the rate of duty on 
such equipments, or any part thereof, origi- 
nating in the territory of Canada and the 
expenses of repairs made in the territory of 
Canada upon U.S.-documented vessels 
(except such civil aircraft), as set forth in 
Annex 401.2 of the Agreement. 

6. Section 1204(b) of the Omnibus Trade 
and Competitiveness Act of 1988 (the 1988 
Act) (19 U.S.C. 3004(b)) confers authority 
upon the President to proclaim such modifi- 
cations to the HTS as are necessary or ap- 
propriate to implement the applicable pro- 
visions of Executive actions taken after Jan- 
uary 1, 1988, and before January 1, 1989. 

7. Section 604 of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 
2483) confers authority upon the President 
to embody in the HTS the substance of rel- 
evant provisions of that Act, of other Acts 
affecting import treatment, and of actions 
taken thereunder. 
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Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and statutes of the United 
States, including but not limited to sections 
201 and 202 of the Implementation Act, 
section 1204 of the 1988 Act, and section 
604 of the Trade Act, do proclaim that: 

(1) In order to specify the symbol pertain- 
ing to preferential duty treatment for goods 
originating in the territory of Canada, gen- 
eral note 3(cXiXA) to the HTS is modified 
by inserting, immediately after the line 
reading “Agreement on Trade in Civil Air- 
craft... .C”, a new line reading “United 
States-Canada /Free-Trade Agreement 

CA”. 

(2) In order to implement the duty treat- 
ment provided by the Agreement and to 
set forth rules for determining the country 
of origin of goods imported into the cus- 
toms territory of the United States for pur- 
poses of the Agreement and of the Automo- 
tive Products Trade Act, general note 3 to 
the HTS is modified as set forth in Annex I 
to this Proclamation. 

(3) In order to provide preferential duty 
treatment to particular goods originating in 
the territory of Canada, the HTS is modi- 
fied as set forth in Annex II to this Procla- 
mation. 

(4) In order to provide duty-free entry to 
particular goods originating in the territory 
of Canada, the column entitled “Rates of 
Duty 1-Special” for each of the HTS sub- 
headings enumerated in Annex III to this 
Proclamation is modified as set forth in such 
Annex. 

(5) In order to provide staged reductions 
in duties for particular goods originating in 
the territory of Canada, the rate column 
entitled “Rates of Duty 1-Special” for each 
of the HTS subheadings enumerated in 
Annex IV to this Proclamation is modified— 

(a) by inserting in such column for each 
such subheading the rate of duty specified 
for such subheading in the first dated 
Annex column under the heading “Rates of 
Duty, effective with respect to goods origi- 
nating in the territory of Canada and en- 
tered on or after—”, followed by the 
symbol “CA” in parentheses, and 

(b) effective on the date specified for the 
second dated Annex column under such 
heading and on each of the subsequent 
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dated Annex columns, by deleting from 
each such subheading the “Canada” rates of 
duty in the HTS column entitled “Rates of 
Duty 1-Special” in effect on the day before 
the respective dates provides therein, and 
by inserting in lieu thereof the rates of duty 
specified in the next Annex column as ef- 
fective on or after the respective date indi- 
cated for such column. 

(6) In order to implement staged reduc- 
tions in the rate of duty otherwise applica- 
ble under section 466 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 to the equipments, or any part there- 
of, including boats, originating in the terri- 
tory of Canada and the expenses of repairs 
made in the territory of Canada upon U.S.- 
documented vessels (other than civil air- 
craft, as defined in general note 3(c\iv) of 
the HTS), such equipments, parts (including 
boats), and expenses of repairs shall be sub- 
ject to duty at a rate of 45 percent ad valo- 
rem, effective with respect to any U.S.-doc- 
umented vessel arriving in any port of the 
United States on or after January 1, 1989. 
Effective with respect to any U.S.-docu- 
mented vessel (other than civil aircraft) ar- 
riving in any port of the United States on or 
after January 1 in each of the following 
years, the rate of duty set forth opposite the 
appropriate year shall be assessed on such 
equipments, parts, and repairs: 


1990—40% ad valorem 
1991—35% ad valorem 
1992—-30% ad valorem 
1993—25% ad valorem 
1994—20% ad valorem 
1995—15% ad valorem 
1996—10% ad valorem 
1997—5% ad valorem 
1998 and thereafter—Free 


(7) All previously issued Proclamations 
and Executive orders are superseded to the 
extent inconsistent with this Proclamation. 

(8Xa) The amendments made by para- 
graph (5Xb) of this Proclamation shall be 
effective with respect to articles entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse for consump- 
tion, on or after the dates indicated for the 
respective Annex columns. 

(b) Except as provided in paragraph (a), 
this Proclamation shall be effective with re- 
spect to articles entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse for consumption, on or 
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after January 1, 1989, or, if the Agreement 
does not enter into force on January 1, 
1989, on or after such later date as the 
Agreement enters into force. 

(c) If the date of entry into force is later 
than January 1, 1989, the United States 
Trade Representative shall publish notice of 
that later date in the Federal Register. All 
other references to January 1, 1989, in this 
Proclamation and its annexes shall then be 
deemed to be that later date of entry into 
force. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 14th day of December, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:29 p.m., December 14, 1988] 


Note: The annexes to the proclamation will 
be printed in the Federal Register of De- 
cember 16. 


Statement on the Opening of 
Diplomatic Talks With the Palestine 
Liberation Organization 

December 14, 1988 


The Palestine Liberation Organization 
today issued a statement in which it accept- 
ed United Nations Security Council Resolu- 
tions 242 and 338, recognized Israel’s right 
to exist, and renounced terrorism. These 
have long been our conditions for a substan- 
tive dialog. They have been met. Therefore, 
I have authorized the State Department to 
enter into a substantive dialog with PLO 
representatives. The Palestinian Liberation 
Organization must live up to its statements. 
In particular, it must demonstrate that its 
renunciation of terrorism is pervasive and 
permanent. 

The initiation of a dialog between the 
United States and PLO representatives is an 
important step in the peace process, the 
more so because it represents the serious 
evolution of Palestinian thinking towards 
realistic and pragmatic positions on the key 


issues. But the objective of the, United 
States remains, as always, a comprehensive 
peace in the Middle East. In that light, we 
view this development as one more step 
toward the beginning of direct negotiations 
between the parties, which alone can lead 
to such a peace. 

The United States special commitment to 
Israel’s security and well-being remains un- 
shakeable. Indeed, a major reason for our 
entry into this dialog is to help Israel 
achieve the recognition and security it de- 
serves. 


Informal Exchange With Reporters on 
the Opening of Diplomatic Talks With 
the Palestine Liberation Organization 
December 15, 1988 


Q. Mr. President, what is it that makes 
you think that we can trust a terrorist orga- 
nization like the PLO now to abide by the 
resolutions of the U.N. and to really re- 
nounce terrorism? 

The President. Well, because the words 
have been spoken and the words were the 
words that we have been stating were nec- 
essary. But, of course, you then also—the 
words must be matched by performance, 
and if they’re not, why, we’re back where 
we started. 

Q. What do we do if they don’t? 

Q. What do you hope to come out of this 
dialog—the start of the dialog? 

The President. Well, it’s all just another 
step in what we’ve been trying for 8 years 
to bring about: peace in the Middle East. 

Q. Israel is very upset about this, to say 
the least. Are you saying anything to them? 
Do they have a reason to be somewhat 
upsetP 

The President. Well, I don’t think so, in 
the sense that we have made it very plain 
that we have not retreated 1 inch from our 
position of guaranteeing the safety of Israel. 

Q. Shouldn’t we also ask Israel to abide 
by the resolutions? 

The President. Well, I think that since 
Israel was part of the resolutions, I think 
Israel is already in the position of not want- 
ing terrorism and so forth. 
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Q. Well, that isn’t the point. Will she 
accept 242 and 338 as you're asking the 
Palestinians? 

The President. Yes, I think so. 


Note: The exchange began at 11:05 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House, prior 
to a meeting with Prime Minister Turgut 
Ozal of Turkey. 


Informal Exchange With Reporters on 
the Opening of Diplomatic Talks With 
the Palestine Liberation Organization 
December 15, 1988 


Q. Mr. President, assuming that the PLO 
lives up to its word on the resolutions and 
on renouncing terrorism, is it possible, 
really, to begin negotiations if Israel re- 
mains steadfastly opposed to dealing with 
the PLOP 

The President. No, of course, because the 
ultimate solution does not depend on out- 
siders or us. Peace must be brought about 
by the involved nations meeting with each 
other and settling their differences. 

Q. If the PLO doesn’t live up to its word, 
what do we do? 

The President. Well, we certainly break 
off communications. 

Q. Have the talks started? 

The President. Pardon? 

Q. Have the talks already started? 

The President. No, but we’ve named our 
channel, and they have expressed their in- 
tention to immediately contact him. 

Q. Do we have a timetable for this? 

The President. No. 

Q. Mr. President, why will the U.S. talk 
with the Palestinians but not recognize the 
Palestinian state? 

The President. Well, because there is no 
such thing as of now. There isn’t a Palestini- 
an state. If you recognize someone it would 
be as that: It would be us declaring who is 
in charge there. 

Q. Could we ask the Prime Minister how 
he feels about this decision? 

Prime Minister De Mita. 1 share this 
view expressed by the President. The im- 
portance of this decision is the fact of 
having found someone who represents the 
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Palestinians. This helps to work towards the 
solution of a delicate problem because to 
make peace you have to know who to make 
peace with and who is your counterpart. 
And now talks will help us understand 
whether conditions are there for negotia- 
tion. The decision of the American Govern- 
ment is very important because it has 
solved this problem of finding the counter- 
part. 


Note: The exchange began at 11:50 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House, prior 
to a meeting with Prime Minister Ciriaco 
De Mita of Italy. 


White House Statement on the Soviet- 
United States Nuclear Testing Talks 


December 15, 1988 


The United States and the Soviet Union 
today concluded the third round of Nuclear 
Testing Talks (NTT) in Geneva. This round, 
which began on August 29, has been a suc- 
cessful one, highlighted by the completion 
of the Joint Verification Experiment (JVE) 
and by significant progress toward the com- 
pletion of effective verification protocols for 
the Peaceful Nuclear Explosions Treaty 
(PNET) and the Threshold Test Ban Treaty 
(TTBT). 

These talks are part of step-by-step nego- 
tiations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union on the subject of nuclear test- 
ing. The first priority of the talks is agree- 
ment on effective verification measures for 
two existing treaties, the PNET and TTBT. 
Neither treaty has been ratified because 
they were not verifiable in their original 
form. During this round, the delegations 
have substantially finished work on the veri- 
fication protocol for the PNET. They have 
also made progress on the verification pro- 
tocol for the TTBT. 

Another noteworthy event during this 
round was the Joint Verification Experi- 
ment (JVE). Under the terms of a US.- 
Soviet agreement negotiated in the previ- 
ous round of the NTT and signed at the 
Moscow summit, underground nuclear ex- 
plosions were conducted at the U.S. test site 
in Nevada in August and at the Soviet test 
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site at Semipalatinsk in September, with ob- 
servers from both sides present. The pur- 
pose of the JVE was to allow each side to 
demonstrate its preferred verification 
method for the TTBT and PNET. The re- 
sults of the test were discussed during this 
round. We believe the experiments demon- 
strated the effectiveness and nonintrusive 
nature of CORRTEX, our preferred method 
of on-site measurement. 

Once the verification provisions for the 
PNET and TTBT are finalized, the treaties 
will be submitted to the Senate for advice 
and consent to ratification. Following ratifi- 
cation, the United States will immediately 
propose that we and the Soviet Union enter 
into negotiations on ways to implement a 
step-by-step parallel program—in associa- 
tion with a program to reduce and ulti- 
mately eliminate all nuclear arms—of limit- 
ing and ultimately ending nuclear testing. 

For the past four decades, a strong nucle- 
ar deterrent has ensured the security of the 
United States and our allies. As long as we 
must rely on nuclear weapons, we must 
continue to test to ensure their safety, secu- 
rity, reliability, effectiveness, and survivabil- 
ity. In this context, the United States seeks 
effective and verifiable agreements with 
the Soviet Union on nuclear-testing limita- 
tions that would strengthen security for all 
nations. The substantial progress which has 
been made in this round of the Nuclear 
Testing Talks is a positive step which re- 
flects the success of the administration’s 
practical and measured approach to nuclear 
testing. 


Executive Order 12659—Delegation of 
Authority Regarding the Naval 
Petroleum and Oil Shale Reserves 


December 15, 1988 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States of America, including sec- 
tion 301 of title 3 and sections 7427 and 
7428 of title 10 of the United States Code, 
and in order to meet the goals and require- 
ments of the Naval Petroleum and Oil Shale 
Reserves, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


Section I. The functions vested in the 
President by sections 7427 and 7428 of title 
10 of the United States Code are delegated 
to the Secretary of Energy. 

Sec. 2. On or before June 30, 1991, the 
Secretary of Energy shall prepare and 
submit to the President a comprehensive 
report of the agreements and programs exe- 
cuted under the authority granted under 
this Order. The authority delegated herein 
expires after October 1, 1991. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
December 15, 1988. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:15 a.m., December 16, 1988] 


Remarks on Lighting the National 
Christmas Tree 


December 15, 1988 


Merry Christmas, Joe, and a very Merry 
Christmas to all. Nancy and I are together 
with you in celebration and reflection— 
celebration of the great miracle nearly 
2,000 years ago that brought the Christ 
child to us and reflection on the great gifts 
He has bestowed upon us. 

Christmas casts its glow upon us, as it 
does every year. And it reminds us that we 
need not feel lonely because we are loved, 
loved: with the greatest love there has ever 
been or ever will be. In the bustle and rush 
of daily life, we sometimes forget how very 
much we have and how much we have to 
thank God for providing—for things as 
beautiful as a winter snow or babies who 
will be seeing their first Christmas, seeing 
the wonder of its beauty in their eyes. And, 
yes, from the poorest among us to the most 
fortunate, we are all blessed. 

Christmas reminds us, as well, that He 
taught us all we need to know about caring 
for our fellow man and to take responsibil- 
ity for the very condition of the world. Thus 
we must reflect: We must ever reflect upon 
the love we have for others and the joy we 
take in giving of ourselves to those who are 
less fortunate. From those who must 
depend on charity to see that their children 
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receive a Christmas present to the tragic 
victims of famine and earthquake world- 
wide, we know what it is we must do and 
how ennobling an experience it is to have 
done it. 

We Americans live with bounties that 
those who lived at the time of the Christ 
child’s birth could never have imagined. 
The bounties are material, yes, but chiefly 
they are spiritual. Those who would wor- 
ship the birth of our Lord may do so in the 
church of their choosing and in the way of 
their choosing. Those among us who do not 
so celebrate the birth are free to share with 
us in this, our time of joy. In this day, when 
our freedom to worship is most precious, let 
us redouble our efforts to bring this and 
other greatest freedoms to all the peoples of 
the Earth. 

May we give thanks for a free America, 
an America united in the wonder of .a 
season that includes not only Christmas but 
Hanukkah as well. And as we light this glo- 
rious tree, may Nancy and I offer a final 
wish to all Americans: that every Christmas 
that follows will be as full of joy as we have 
these past years to work in your service. 
May God bless you all. And now Nancy will 
help me light the tree. 


[At this point, the National Christmas Tree, 
which was located on the Ellipse, was light- 
ed.| 


And again, a very Merry Christmas. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:52 p.m. from 
the South Balcony of the White House 
during the annual Christmas Pageant of 
Peace. In his opening remarks, he referred 
to Joe Riley, president of the Pageant. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Students and Guests al 
the University of Virginia in 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


December 16, 1988 


Well, thank you very much for that warm 
welcome. Governor Baliles, Congressman 
Slaughter, and my very special thanks, too, 
to Senator Warner and President O’Neil 
for suggesting this invitation. And you 
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know, as President, I have certain privi- 
leges. So, I checked with President O’Neil, 
and I’m delighted to announce that starting 
Monday night you all have 4 weeks off. 


But here at UVA, we are surrounded with 
memories of Thomas Jefferson. One of my 
staff mentioned that Thomas Jefferson’s fa- 
vorite recreation was horseback riding, and 
I said he was a wise man. [Laughter] And 
another member of the staff said that 
Thomas Jefferson thought the White House 
was a noble edifice, and I said he was a man 
of refined taste. [Laughter] And a third staff 
member noted that, after retiring as Presi- 
dent, Thomas Jefferson, in his seventies, 
didn’t sit back and rest, but founded the 
University of Virginia; and I said, There’s 
always an overachiever which makes it hard 
for the rest of us. 


But no speaker can come to these 
grounds or see “the lawn” without appreci- 
ating the symmetry not just of the architec- 
ture but of the mind that created it. The 
man to whom that mind belonged is known 
to you as Mr. Jefferson. And I think the 
familiarity of that term is justified; his influ- 
ence here is everywhere. And yet while 
those of you at UVA are fortunate to have 
before you physical reminders of the power 
of your founder’s intellect and imagination, 
it should be remembered that all you do 
here, indeed, all of higher education in 
America, bears signs, too, of his transform- 
ing genius. The pursuit of science, the study 
of the great works, the value of free in- 
quiry, in short, the very idea of the living 
the life of the mind—yes, these formative 
and abiding principles of higher education 
in America had their first and firmest advo- 
cate, and their greatest embodiment, in a 
tall, fair-headed, friendly man who watched 
this university take form from the moun- 
tainside where he lived, the university 
whose founding he called a crowning 
achievement to a long and well-spent life. 


Well, you’re not alone in feeling his pres- 
ence. Presidents know about this, too. 
You’ve heard many times that during the 
first year of his Presidency, John F. Kenne- 
dy said to a group of Nobel laureates in the 
State Dining Room of the White House that 
there had not been such a collection of 
talent in that place since Jefferson dined 
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there alone. [Laughter] And directly down 
the lawn and across the Ellipse from the 
White House are those ordered, classic lines 
of the Jefferson Memorial and the eyes of 
the 19-foot statue that gaze directly into 
the White House, a reminder to any of us 
who might occupy that mansion of the qual- 
ity of mind and generosity of heart that 
once abided there and has been so rarely 
seen there again. 

But it’s not just students and Presidents, 
it is every American, indeed, every human 
life ever touched by the daring idea of self- 
government that Mr. Jefferson has influ- 
enced. Yes, Mr. Jefferson was obliged to 
admit all previous attempts at popular gov- 
ernment had proven themselves failures. 
But he believed that here on this continent, 
as one of his commentators put it, “here 
was virgin soil, an abundance of land, no 
degrading poverty, a brave and intelligent 
people which had just vindicated its title to 
independence after a long struggle with the 
mightiest of European powers.” Well, here 
was another chance, an opportunity for en- 
lightened government, government based 
on the principles of reason and tolerance, 
government that left to the people the 
fruits of their labor and the pursuit of their 
own definition of happiness in the form of 
commerce or education or religion. And so, 
it’s no wonder he asked that his epitaph 
read simply: “Here was born Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, of the Statute of Virginia for religious 
freedom and Father of the University of 
Virginia.” 

Well, as that epitaph shows, for all his 
learning and bookishness, Mr. Jefferson was 
a practical man, a man who made things, 
things like a university, a State Govern- 
ment, a National Government. In founding 
and sustaining these institutions, he wanted 
them to be based on the same symmetry, 
the same balance of mind and faith in 
human creativity evidenced in “the lawn.” 
He had known personal tragedy. He knew 
how disorderly a place the world could be. 
Indeed, as a leader of a rebellion, he was 
himself an architect, if you will, of disorder. 
But he also believed that man had received 
from God a precious gift of enlightenment, 
the gift of reason, a gift that could extract 
from the chaos of life meaning, truth, order. 


Just as we see in his architecture, the bal- 
ancing of circular with linear, of rotunda 
with pillar, we see in his works of govern- 
ment the same disposition toward balance, 
toward symmetry and harmony. He knew 
successful self-government meant bringing 
together disparate interests and concerns, 
balancing, for example, on the one hand, 
the legitimate duties of government—the 
maintenance of domestic order and protec- 
tion from foreign menace—with govern- 
ment’s tendency to preempt its citizens’ 
rights, take the fruits of their labors, and 
reduce them ultimately to servitude. So he 
knew that governing meant balance, har- 
mony. And he knew from personal experi- 
ence the danger posed to such harmony by 
the voices of unreason, special privilege, 
partisanship, or intolerance. 

And I do mean personal experience. You 
see, despite all of George Washington’s 
warnings about the divisiveness of the parti- 
san spirit, Federalists and Republicans were 
constantly at each other in those days. The 
Federalists of the Northeast had held power 
for a long time and were not anxious to 
relinquish it. Years later, a New York Con- 
gressman honored the good old days when, 
as he put it, “a Federalist could knock a 
Republican down in the streets of New 
York and not be questioned about it.” The 
Federalists referred to Mr. Jefferson as— 
and here I quote—“a mean-spirited, low- 
lived fellow, raised wholly on hotcake made 
of coarse-ground Southern corn, bacon, and 
hominy, with an occasional fricasseed bull- 
frog.” [Laughter] Well, by the way—was 
the 1800 equivalent of what I believe is 
known here at UVA as a Gusburger. 
[Laughter] And an editorial in the Federal- 
ist Connecticut Courant also announced 
that as soon as Mr. Jefferson was elected, 
“Murder, robbery, rape, and adultery and 
incest will be openly taught and practiced.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, that was politics in 1800. So, you 
see, not all that much has changed. [Laugh- 
ter| Actually, I’ve taken a moment for these 
brief reflections on Thomas Jefferson and 
his time precisely because there are such 
clear parallels to our own. We too have 
seen a new populism in America, not at all 
unlike that of Jefferson’s time. We’ve seen 
the growth of a Jefferson-like populism that 
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rejects the burden placed on the people by 
excessive regulation and taxation; that re- 
jects the notion that judgeships should be 
used to further privately held beliefs not 
yet approved by the people; and finally, re- 
jects, too, the notion that foreign policy 
must reflect only the rarefied concerns of 
Washington rather than the common sense 
of a people who can frequently see far 
more plainly dangers to their freedom and 
to our national well-being. 

It is this latter point that brings me to the 
University of Virginia today. There has 
been much change in the last 8 years in our 
foreign relations; and this September, when 
I spoke to the United Nations, I summa- 
rized much of the progress we’ve seen in 
such matters as the human rights agenda, 
arms reduction, and resolving those region- 
al conflicts that might lead to wider war. I 
will not recite all of this here again today, 
but I do want you to know I found in the 
delegates afterward a warmth that I had 
not seen before—let me assure you, not due 
to any eloquence on my part but just a 
simple perception on their part that there is 
a chance for an opening, a new course in 
human events. I think I detected a sense of 
excitement, even perhaps like that felt by 
those who lived in Jefferson’s time: a sense 
of new possibilities for the idea of popular 
government. Only this time, it’s not just a 
single nation at issue: It is the whole world 
where popular government might flourish 
and prosper. 

Only a few years ago, this would have 
seemed the most outlandish and dreamiest 
of prospects. But consider for just a 
moment the striving for democracy that we 
have seen in places like the Philippines, 
Burma, Korea, Chile, Poland, South 
Africa—even places like China and the 
Soviet Union. One of the great unnoticed 
and yet most startling developments of this 
decade is this: More of the world’s populace 
is today living in relative freedom than ever 
before in history; more and more nations 
are turning to freely elected democratic 
governments. 

The statistics themselves are compelling. 
According to one organization, Freedom 
House, in the past 15 years the number of 
countries called not free declined from 71 
to 50. And the countries classified as free or 
partly free increased from 92 to 117. When 
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you consider that, according to the Free- 
dom House count, 70 percent of those not 
living in freedom are in China and the 
Soviet Union—and even in those nations, as 
I say, we see glimpses of hope—the picture 
is even brighter. The most dramatic move- 
ment of all has taken place: more than 90 
percent of the people are now living in 
countries that are democratic or headed in 
that direction. 

This democratic revolution has been ac- 
companied by a change in economic think- 
ing comparable to the Newtonian revolu- 
tion in physics, and that is no accident. 
Free-market economies have worked mir- 
acles in several nations of East Asia. A U.N. 
General Assembly Special Session on Africa 
has called for more market-oriented struc- 
tural reform in that region. In Europe the 
tide is against state ownership of property. 
And even in China and the Soviet Union 
the theoretical underpinnings of Socialist 
economics are being reexamined. 

In this atmosphere, we’ve continued to 
emphasize prudent but deepening develop- 
ment of economic ties which are critical to 
our economic health in the conduct of our 
foreign policy. In our own hemisphere, 
we’re about to implement an historic free- 
trade agreement betweeen the United 
States and Canada that could well serve as a 
model for the world. 

These democratic and free-market revo- 
lutions are really the same revolution. They 
are based on the vital nexus between eco- 
nomic and political freedom and on the Jef- 
fersonian idea that freedom is indivisible, 
that government’s attempts to encroach on 
that freedom—whether it be through politi- 
cal restrictions on the rights of assembly, 
speech, or publication or economic repres- 
sion through high taxation and excessive bu- 
reaucracy—have been the principal institu- 
tional barrier to human progress. 

But if this remarkable revolution has not 
been obvious to many, certainly one other 
eye-opening change has been self-evident. 
Consider for just a moment the sights we’ve 
seen this year: an American President with 
his Soviet counterpart strolling through Red 
Square and talking to passers-by about war 
and peace; an American President there in 
the Lenin Hills of Moscow speaking to the 
students of Moscow State University, young 
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people like yourselves, about the wonder 
and splendor of human freedom; an Ameri- 
can President, only last week, with a future 
American President and the President of 
the Soviet Union standing in New York 
Harbor, looking up at Lady Liberty, hearing 
again the prayer on the lips of all those 
millions who once passed that way in hope 
of a better life and future—a prayer of 
peace and freedom for all humanity. And, 
yes, even this week in the devastation of 
Armenia, Americans and Russians making 
common cause as we once made common 
cause against another terrible enemy 44 
years ago. 

But it’s not the visuals and the sound 
bites that matter. Behind all of this is a 
record of diplomatic movement and accom- 
plishment. 

One of those visuals you’ve seen in the 
last year is the signing of accords between 
Mr. Gorbachev and me and the destruction 
of American and Soviet missiles. It was 
more than just good television, more than 
just action news. The INF treaty is the first 
accord in history to eliminate an entire class 
of U.S. and Soviet nuclear missiles. And the 
START treaty, which deals with far larger 
arsenals of long-range—or what the experts 
call strategic—weapons, calls for 50-percent 
reductions in such weapons. In Geneva, 
where the portions of the draft treaty dis- 
puted by one side or the other are put in 
brackets, we are slowly seeing those brack- 
ets disappear. So, the treaty is coming 
closer. And so, too, there’s progress on nu- 
clear-testing agreements and chemical 
weapons, and we’re about to begin new ne- 
gotiations on the conventional balance in 
Europe. Mr. Gorbachev’s recent announce- 
ment at the U.N. about troop reductions 
was most welcome and appreciated, but it’s 
important to remember this is a part of and 
the result of a larger disarmament process 
set in motion several years ago. 

Another area where the achievements 
are visible is that of regional conflicts. In 
Afghanistan, we’ve seen a settlement lead- 
ing towards Soviet withdrawal. In Cambo- 
dia, the first steps have been taken toward 
withdrawal of Vietnamese troops. In Braz- 
zaville, just this Tuesday, an American- 
mediated accord was signed that will send 
some 50,000 Cuban soldiers home from 
Angola—the second reversal of Cuban mili- 


tary imperialism after our rescue of Grena- 
da in 1983. 

In the matter of human rights, we’ve also 
seen extraordinary progress: the release of 
some political prisoners in the Soviet Union, 
initial steps toward a reduction of state eco- 
nomic controls and more politically repre- 
sentative forms of government, some great- 
er scope to publish and speak critically, an 
increase in emigration, and visible steps 
toward greater religious freedom. 

And finally, in our bilateral exchanges, 
we're seeing more Soviet and American 
citizens visiting each other’s land and a 
greater interchange of scientific, cultural, 
and intellectual traditions. The summits 
themselves are indications of the progress 
we’ve made here. I look to the day when 
the meetings between the leaders of the 
Soviet Union and the United States will be 
regular and frequent and maybe not quite 
so newsworthy. 

Where we're strong, steadfast, we suc- 
ceed. In the Persian Gulf, the United States 
made clear its commitment to defend free- 
dom of navigation and free world interests. 
And this helped hasten an end to the Gulf 
war. And the country stood firm for years, 
insisting that the PLO [Palestine Liberation 
Organization] had to accept Israel’s right to 
exist, sign on to Resolutions 242 and 338, 
and renounce terrorism. And now that re- 
solve has paid off. 

Now the democratic revolution that I 
talked about earlier and all the change and 
movement and, yes, breakthroughs that I’ve 
just cited on the diplomatic front can be 
directly attributed to the restoration of con- 
fidence on the part of democratic nations. 
There can be little doubt that in the decade 
of the eighties the cause of freedom and 
human rights has prospered and the specter 
of nuclear war has been pushed back be- 
cause the democracies have recovered their 
strength, their compass. Here at home, a 
national consensus on the importance of 
strong American leadership is emerging. As 
I said before the Congress at the start of 
this year: No legacy would make me more 
proud than leaving in place such a consen- 
sus for the cause of world freedom, a con- 
sensus that prevents a paralysis of American 
power from ever occurring again. 
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Now, I think much of the reason for all of 
this has to do with the new coherence and 
clarity that we’ve brought to our foreign 
policy, a new coherence based on a strong 
reaffirmation of values by the allied nations. 
The same idea that so energized Mr. Jeffer- 
son and the other founders of this nation— 
the idea of popular government—has 
driven the revival of the West and a renew- 
al of its values and its beliefs in itself. 

But now the question: How do we keep 
the world moving toward the idea of popu- 
lar government? Well, today I offer three 
thoughts, reflections and warnings at the 
same time, on how the Soviet-American re- 
lationship can continue to improve and how 
the cause of peace and freedom can be 
served. 

First, the Soviet-American relationship— 
once marked by sterility and confronta- 
tion—this relationship is now characterized 
by dialog—realistic, candid dialog—serious 
diplomatic progress, and the sights and 
sounds of summitry. All of this is heady, 
inspiring. And yet my first feflection for 
you today is: All of it is still in doubt. And 
the only way to make it last and grow and 
become permanent is to remember: We’re 
not there yet. 

Serious problems, fundamental differ- 
ences remain. Our system is one of checks 
and balances. Theirs, for all its reforms, re- 
mains a one-party authoritarian system that 
institutionalizes the concentration of power. 
Our foreign relations embrace this expand- 
ing world of democracy that I’ve described. 
Theirs can be known by the company they 
keep: Cuba, Nicaragua, Ethiopia, Libya, 
Vietnam, North Korea. Yes, we welcome 
Mr. Gorbachev’s recent announcement of a 
troop reduction, but let us remember that 
the Soviet preponderance in military power 
in Europe remains, an asymmetry that of- 
fends our Jeffersonian senses and endangers 
our future. 

So, we must keep our heads, and that 
means keeping our skepticism. We must re- 
alize that what has brought us here has not 
been easy, not for ourselves nor for all of 
those who have sacrificed and contributed 
to the cause of freedom in the postwar era. 

So, this means in our treaty negotiations, 
as I’ve said: Trust, but verify. I’m not a 
linguist, but I learned to say that much Rus- 
sian and have used it in frequent meetings 
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with Mr. Gorbachev: “Dovorey no pro- 
vorey.” It means keeping our military 
strong. It means remembering no treaty is 
better than a bad treaty. It means remem- 
bering the accords of Moscow and Washing- 
ton summits followed many years of stand- 
ing firm on our principles and our interests 
and those of our allies. 

And finally, we need to recall that in the 
years of détente we tended to forget the 
greatest weapon the democracies have in 
their struggle is public candor: the truth. 
We must never do that again. It’s not an act 
of belligerence to speak to the fundamental 
differences between totalitarianism and de- 
mocracy; it’s a moral imperative. It doesn’t 
slow down the pace of negotiations; it 
moves them forward. Throughout history, 
we see evidence that adversaries negotiate 
seriously with democratic nations only 
when they knew the democracies harbor no 
illusions about those adversaries. 

A second reflection I have on all this con- 
cerns some recent speculation that what is 
happening in the Soviet Union was in its 
way inevitable, that since the death of 
Stalin the Soviet State would have to evolve 
into a more moderate and status quo power 
in accordance with some vague theory of 
convergence. I think this is wrong. It’s also 
dangerous, because what we see in the 
Soviet Union today is a change of a differ- 
ent order than in the past. For example, 
whatever the Khrushchev era may or may 
not have represented in Soviet internal pol- 
itics, we know how aspirations for greater 
freedom were crushed in Poland and Ger- 
many and, even more bloodily, in Hungary. 
We also saw the construction of the Berlin 
Wall. We saw Cuba become an active client 
state, a client state spreading subversion 
throughout Latin America and bringing the 
entire world to the brink of war with the 
“missiles of October.” And let me assure 
you, Mr. Khrushchev gave no speeches at 
the U.N. like that recently given by Mr. 
Gorbachev. As one British U.N. official said 
about Khrushchev appearances there: “We 
were never quite sure whether it was, 
indeed, Mr. Khrushchev’s shoe being used 
to pound the Soviet desk or whether Mr. 
Gromyko’s shoe had been borrowed or 
whether there was an extra shoe kept 
under the Soviet podium especially for 
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banging purposes.” [Laughter] Now, all of 
this was hardly encouraging for the growth 
of freedom and the path to peace. We know 
too what happened in the Brezhnev era: 
greater and greater expansionism; Afghani- 
stan; economic decay and overwhelming 
corruption; a greater and greater burden on 
the peoples of the Soviet Union, on all the 
peoples of the world. 

Now this is changing. How much and 
how fast it will change we do not know. I 
would like to think that actions by this 
country, particularly our willingness to 
make ourselves clear—our expressions of 
firmness and will evidenced by our plain 
talk, strong defenses, vibrant alliances, and 
readiness to use American power when 
American power was needed—helped to 
prompt the reappraisal that Soviet leaders 
have undertaken of their previous policies. 
Even more, Western resolve demonstrated 
that the hard-line advocated by some 
within the Soviet Union would be fruitless, 
just as our economic successes have set a 
shining example. As I suggested in 1982, if 
the West maintained its strength, we would 
see economic needs clash with the political 
order in the Soviet Union. This has hap- 
pened. But it could not have happened if 
the West had not maintained, indeed, 
strengthened, its will, its commitment to 
world freedom. 

So, there was nothing inevitable about all 
of this. Human actions made the difference. 
Mr. Gorbachev has taken some daring steps. 
As I’ve said before, this is the first Soviet 
leader not to make world revolution a pri- 
ority. Well, let us credit those steps. Let us 
credit him. And let us remember, too, that 
the democracies, with their strength and 
resolve and candor, have also made a differ- 
ence. 

And this is the heart of my point: What 
happens in the next few years, whether all 
this progress is continued or ended, this is, 
in large part, up to us. It’s why now, more 
then ever, we must not falter. American 
power must be exercised morally, of course, 
but it must also be exercised and exercised 
effectively. For the cause of peace and free- 
dom in the eighties, that power made all 
the difference. The nineties will prove no 
different. 

And this brings us to my third point: the 
relationship between the Executive and the 


Congress. It’s precisely where Congress and 
the President have worked together, as in 
Afghanistan and Cambodia, or resolved dif- 
ferences, as in Angola, the Persian Gulf, and 
many aspects of U.S.-Soviet relations, pre- 
cisely there, our policies have succeeded, 
and we see progress. But where Congress 
and the President have engaged each other 
as adversaries, as over Central America, 
U.S. policies have faltered and our common 
purposes have not been achieved. 

Congress’ on-again, off-again indecisive- 
ness on resisting Sandinista tyranny and 
agression has left Central America a region 
of continuing danger. Sometimes congres- 
sional actions in foreign affairs have had the 
effect of institutionalizing that kind of ad- 
versarial relationship. We see it in the War 
Powers Resolution, in the attempted restric- 
tions on the President’s power to imple- 
ment treaties, and on trade policy. We see 
it in the attempt to manage complex issues 
of foreign policy by the blunt instrument of 
legislation—such as unduly restrictive intel- 
ligence oversight, limits on arms transfers, 
and earmarking of 95 percent of our for- 
eign assistance—denying a President the 
ability to respond flexibly to rapidly chang- 
ing conditions. Even in arms reduction, a 
President’s ability to succeed depends on 
congressional support for military modern- 
ization; sometimes attempts are made to 
weaken my hand. 

The Founding Fathers understood the 
need for effectiveness, coherence, consist- 
ency, and flexibility in the conduct of for- 
eign affairs. As Jefferson himself said: “The 
transaction of business with foreign nations 
is Executive altogether. It belongs, then, to 
the head of that department, except as to 
such portions of it as are specially submitted 
to the Senate. Exceptions are to be con- 
strued strictly.” 

Well, the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent are elected by all the people. So, too, 
is the Congress as a collegial body. All who 
are elected to serve in these coordinate de- 
partments of our National Government 
have one unmistakable and undeniable 
mandate: to preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution. To this, this foremost, they 
must always be attentive. For a President, it 
means protecting his office and its place in 
our constitutional framework. In doing that, 
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the President is accountable to the people 
in the most direct way, accountable to his- 
tory and to his own conscience. 

The President and Congress, to be sure, 
share many responsibilities. But their roles 
are not the same. Congress alone, for exam- 
ple, has the power of the purse. The Presi- 
dent is Chief Executive, Chief Diplomat, 
and Commander in Chief. How these great 
branches of government perform their le- 
gitimate roles is critically important to the 
Nation’s ability to succeed, nowhere more 
so than in the field of foreign affairs. They 
need each other and must work together in 
common cause with all deference, but 
within their separate spheres. Today we 
live in a world in which America no longer 
enjoys preponderant power, but must lead 
by example and persuasion; a world of 
pressing new challenges to our economic 
prosperity; a world of new opportunities for 
peace and of new dangers. In such a world, 
more than ever, America needs strong and 
consistent leadership, and the strength and 
resilience of the Presidency are vital. 

I think if we can keep these concerns in 
mind during the coming years public 
debate and support will be enhanced and 
America’s foreign policy will continue to 
prosper. All of us know the terrible impor- 
tance of maintaining the progress we’ve 
made in the decade of the eighties. We’re 
moving away from war and confrontation 
toward peace and freedom, and today 
toward a future beyond the imaginings of 
the past. These are the stakes. Some may 
find such prospects daunting. I think you 
should find them challenging and exciting. 
And I think you can see that in all of this 
you and your country will have a special 
role to play. 

The issue before the world is still the 
same as the one that Jefferson faced so 
squarely and so memorably: Can human 
beings manage their own affairs? Is self-de- 
termination and popular, representative 
government possible? Mr. Jefferson’s work 
and life amounted to a great, mighty assent 
to that question. So, too, will yours and 
America’s if we can keep in mind the great- 
est and last lesson of Jefferson’s life. And it 
has something to do with what I just spoke 
to—about the Executive and Congress. 

I’m fond of recollecting that in the last 
years of their lives John Adams and Thomas 
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Jefferson who had worked so hard and well 
together for the Nation’s independence 
both came to regret that they had let parti- 
san differences come between them. For 
years their estrangement lasted. But then, 
when both retired, Jefferson at 68 to Monti- 
cello and Adams at 76 to Quincy, they 
began through their letters to speak again 
to each other, letters that discussed almost 
every conceivable subject: gardening, horse- 
back riding, even sneezing as a cure for 
hiccups—{/aughter}—but other subjects as 
well: the loss of loved ones; the mystery of 
grief and sorrow; the importance of reli- 
gion; and, of course, the last thoughts, the 
final hopes of two old men, two great patri- 
archs, for the country that they had helped 
to found and loved so deeply. 

“It carries me back,” Jefferson wrote 
about his correspondence with his cosigner 
of the Declaration of Independence, “to the 
times when, beset with difficulties and dan- 
gers, we were fellow laborers in the same 
cause, struggling for what is most valuable 
to man: his right to self-government. Labor- 
ing always at the same oar, with some wave 
ever ahead threatening to overwhelm us 
and yet passing harmless we rowed through 
the storm with heart and hand.” 

It was their last gift to us, this lesson in 
tolerance for each other, in charity, this in- 
sight into America’s strength as a nation. 
And when both died on the same day, 
within hours of each other, the date was 
July 4th, 50 years exactly after that first gift 
to us: the Declaration of Independence. 

A great future is ours and the world’s if 
we but remember the power of those 
words, Mr. Jefferson penned not just for 
Americans but for all humanity: “that all 
men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.” 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Democracy in the Soviet Union 


Q. Mr. President, and I think I can speak 
for everybody, we really do thank you for 
coming to UVA. But my question is: Consid- 
ering that Lenin claimed that the Soviets 
should let capitalist countries fund the 
building of communism, I’d like to know 
what is your position on granting most-fa- 
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vored-nation status to the Soviet Union? 
And do you think if we do grant this status 
that it will help promote democracy in the 
Soviet Union? 

The President. Well, we want to help pro- 
mote this democracy in the Soviet Union, 
but I believe that we’ve got to proceed by 
watching whether deeds match the words. 
Now, in some instances, they certainly 
have—permitting me, for example, to speak 
to the students at the University of Moscow. 
I found out afterward, however, that they 
couldn’t get all the student body in, only a 
few hundred. So, they decided that the few 
hundred would be those who were mem- 
bers of the Young Communist League. 
[Laughter] 

But I think that there are differences be- 
tween us and with this man. When we had 
the first summit at Geneva, and I'll try not 
to make my answers this long again, people 
more experienced in this who would be on 
our team told me that if we could get just 
the agreement to a second summit that the 
summit would be worthwhile. Well, I had 
an idea of my own in the first meeting. And 
as we sat, they on their side of the table and 
my team on ours, I looked across the table 
at the General Secretary—you know, I 
don’t know which to call him; he’s got three 
titles now: General Secretary, President, 
and Chairman—{laughter|—then he was 
the General Secretary—and I suggested 
that why didn’t we leave our teams here to 
start talking—the subject that was raised 
was disarmament—and why didn’t he and I 
go out and get some air? Well, he jumped 
up before I even finished speaking. And out 
we went. And it was planned. There was a 
fire in the fireplace. It was very cold that 
day—down in a little house along the lake 
from below where we were—so we walked 
down. And for an hour and a half, he and I 
had a meeting and a discussion. And then 
we decided we’d better get back up to the 
regular meeting. [Laughter] And we were 
just outside the building, and he said some- 
thing to me about that I had never seen 
Russia. And I turned to him and said, “And 
you have never seen the United States. 
You’ve never been in the United States 
before.” I said, “We’re having the summit 
here. Why don’t we have the next summit 
in the United States, and I hereby invite 
your” And he said, “I accept.” And he said, 


“Then why don’t we have the following one 
in 1987 in the Soviet Union?” I said, “I 
accept.” 

Well, when I told our people that we 
were already scheduled for two more sum- 
mits—{/aughter|—in our two countries, they 
almost fell down. They couldn’t believe it. 
So, immediately we saw a great difference 
between this man and the previous leaders 
of the Soviet Union. You see, I hadn’t had 
much chance to meet with them. They kept 
dying on me. [Laughter] 


PLO-U.S. Diplomatic Talks 


Q. Mr. President, with regard to the 
recent developments with Yasser Arafat 
and the PLO [Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation], do you feel that this marks a culmi- 
nation of your policies and your efforts to 
bring peace to the troubled region of the 
Middle East? 

The President. Well, it is merely a step 
forward to that because peace, which does 
not exist there—most people forget that 
those countries are still technically are in a 
state of war with each other—it’s only going 
to come when the principals come together 
to negotiate. Outside, we have been trying 
to help, and internationally and so forth, 
with the other nations. And this has been a 
great step forward. And again, it was similar 
to our using strength and sticking to our 
purpose in other areas that brought it 
about. We had said from the very first that 
there were these main points, the 242 and 
338 [UN Security Council] resolutions, the 
recognition of Israel’s right to exist as a 
nation, which had never been advanced 
before, and things of this kind that had to 
be agreed to before we could have a dialog 
with the PLO, which was the principal op- 
ponent. And when that took place, as it just 
did, for the first time, clearly and without 
fuzzing it up with ambigous dialog, when 
they met those terms, we said yes. And al- 
ready the process is going forward to ar- 
range for that dialog. But the peace must 
be brought about by the principals in the 
dispute, and we’re hoping that this now is 
the main step that will lead us toward that. 


Terrorism 
Q. Mr. President—and I would like to 


congratulate you on two completely suc- 
cessful terms as President—my question is: 
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Do you believe that your policies on terror- 
ism have been effective, and will the Bush 
administration continue these policies or 
embark on new ones completely on their 
own? 

The President. Well, I think that the next 
administration—if I’m correct in your ques- 
tion there—yes, will continue the policy. 
We adopted a policy of complete resistance 
to terrorism: no recognition of a country 
that supported it—and there were countriés 
that did. And I think an example, the short- 
est example that I can give you, was when 
we had the irrefutable proof that Qadhafi of 
Libya had been responsible for terrorism 
that took the lives of a number of people at 
an airport in Europe, including some Amer- 
icans—we responded. 

And I’m going to knock on wood—just 
one more line on that. Since that response, 
there has been no Libyan terrorist move 
against any—— 


Advice to the Youth of Today 


Q. Mr. President, to many people my age, 
you're the only President we have known, 
or at least care to remember. [Laughter] I 
know I speak for many of us when I say 
your words carry very special significance. 
What advice do you offer us as we approach 
a new century in an ever more uncertain 
future? 

The President. Oh! Oh! [Laughter] The 
age group 18 to 24 among voters is the one 
that is most definitely in support of the type 
of things that we’ve been doing in these 8 
years. But now, I have to say to you, it is 
the age group also in which the fewest 
number, or proportion, vote. So, I would 
suggest to you, because it’s your world that 
we're talking about, and if you haven't 
gotten around to registering or bothering to 
vote, or you know someone that hasn’t, 
make sure that age group of yours, who are 
going to have to take over the reins of gov- 
ernment pretty soon, that you make your 
views known in the polling place. I think 
this is most vital. 

And then, oh, I could lobby for an awful 
lot of things—{/aughter|—like a balanced 
budget amendment and a line-item veto. 
[Laughter] Your Governor has that. I had it 
when I was Governor of California—the 
line-item veto. 
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Domestic and Foreign Policy 


Q. Mr. President, welcome to the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Thank you for coming, and 
I think you’ve been a great leader, as every- 
one has said. [Laughter] Thank you for your 
advice. I’d like to know what you feel are 
your most significant accomplishments in 
the areas of, number one, foreign policy, 
and, number two, domestic policy? 

The President. What do I feel was the 
most important accomplishment? Well, I 
think in both of those that we have re- 
dressed in foreign policy our strength. 
When I took office, on any given day, half 
of the military aircraft of the United States 
couldn’t fly for lack of spare parts. Half of 
the ships in our Navy couldn’t leave port 
for much the same reason or lack of crew. 
And I immediately met with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and wanted to talk to them 
about restoring a patriotism where the 
young men and women in_ uniform 
wouldn’t feel they had to get into civilian 
clothes when they left the base, but would 
be proud to be seen wearing the uniform. 

Today a higher percentage of our military 
are high school graduates—and it’s a volun- 
teer military—than ever in our history. And 
there are three intelligence brackets used 
in the military for the assignment of people 
as to what proper functions and so forth— 
the highest percentage in the top intelli- 
gence bracket that we have ever known 
before in our military. And of all the things 
I’m proud of, I’m proud of the young men 
and women who are wearing our uniform 
more than anything. But this redressing of 
that—but also, I came into office thinking 
that—for some time I was thinking that 
there was a hunger for a spiritual revival in 
America, and I think that has taken place. I 
hear from more and more people talking 
about the pride they have in country. 

On the economic front—I got a degree in 
economics. I didn’t deserve it, but I got it. 
[Laughter] But I took away—I remembered 
something that happened several hundred 
years ago—{laughter|—and it was a man 
named ibn-Khaldun in Egypt. I didn’t know 
they had economists then, but ibn-Khaldun 
said that at the beginning of the empire the 
tax rates were low and the revenue was 
great. At the end of the empire, the rates 
were great and the revenue was low. So, I 
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came away with the belief that you didn’t 
gain revenue by raising taxes. And in fact, 
our whole national experience proves it. 
When Coolidge took to tax reductions, the 
revenue of the Government increased. And 
the same thing happened to a certain 
extent with President Kennedy’s tax reduc- 
tion, which was similar to ours. So, one of 
my first goals was to unleash the economy 
of this country and get government off the 
backs and out of an adversarial relationship 
with the private sector so that the people of 
this country could do with their freedom 
what they were intended to do. That’s all 
we really have done in this administration: 
We got out of your way. 

And we have these people that still say 
that we have a target of 1993 for a bal- 
anced budget. And we're meeting that 
target on every step now. But these people 
that still are talking that we’re going to 
have to raise taxes—they’ll undo the great 
economic reform. We have created almost 
19 million new jobs in these several years of 
economic reform. 

This personal disposable income after 
taxes has risen higher than it ever was 
before. And government revenues from the 
income tax increased by $375 billion since 
we implemented our tax reform and our tax 
cut. The trouble is spending increased $450 
billion. I haven’t had a budget yet. By law I 
have to submit a budget every year; I do. 
And present company excepted, the Con- 
gress just puts it on the shelf and sends me 
a continuing resolution of their own doing. 
[Laughter] 

So, I think the great economic recovery. I 
have had the pleasure of facing a number of 
our trading partners, the heads of state of 
our trading partners—Japan, Germany, 
France, the United Kingdom, and on and 
on—in a meeting and had them—I was the 
new kid in school. They’d all been there 
longer than I had. And they were sitting 
there silently, and then one of them, a 
spokesman, said, Tell us about the “Ameri- 
can miracle.” Well, the “American miracle” 
was simply the unleashing of resources, and 
the last point was regulations. George Bush, 
I put in charge of a task force to see how 
many government regulations he could 
eliminate. He eliminated so many that our 
estimate today is that the paperwork im- 
posed upon you and on community govern- 


ments and on State Governments has been 
reduced by 600 million man-hours a year. 
Well, I got too long on that answer. [Laugh- 
ter] 


The President’s Plans for the Future 


Q. Mr. President, you are, of course, near 
the end of your second term. After the in- 
auguration of George Bush, what does the 
future hold for Ronald Reagan? 

The President. Well, you know, in Holly- 
wood if you don’t sing or dance, you wind 
up as an afterdinner speaker. [Laughter] 
And so, that was my personal appearance 
role—was a speaker out there on the 
mashed-potato circuit. [Laughter] And 
there are always—I think for everyone who 
ever leaves this post there are things you 
didn’t get done. And I think Ill be out on 
the mashed-potato circuit again, extolling 
the virtues of line-item veto and a balanced 
budget amendment—{/aughter]—and again, 
defending the right of us to maintain our 
military defenses and so forth. And I’m very 
tempted about the idea, somebody’s talking 
to me about doing a book. And there are 
some backstage stories that I might enjoy 
getting out. [Laughter] But I’m going to be 
active. I’m not going to be up at the ranch 
any more than—much that I’ve been able 
to on the visits that I occasionally make 
there. But I’m going to be active. And I 
know that Nancy’s going to continue her 
activity in the antidrug campaign, too. 

Were you the last one, or is there a sixth? 
Did I miscount? 

Mr. O'Neil. That was the sixth. 

The President. That was the sixth? All 
right. I miscounted. [Laughter] Thank you 
very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:35 a.m. at 
Cabell Hall. He was introduced by Robert 
O’Neil, president of the university. 


Remarks Upon Departure From the 
University of Virginia in 
Charlottesville, Virginia 

December 16, 1988 


I can’t tell you how much I’ve been en- 
joying my visit here at Mr. Jefferson’s uni- 
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versity. It’s great to be an Irishman at a 
place where students eat in a dining room 
called “O’Hill.” 

Now, I know that this is exam week, so I 
won’t keep you long. [Laughter] But for 
those of you that are taking finals in litera- 
ture let me offer one helpful hint. If you’re 
asked to name the single most memorable 
passage written by William Shakespeare, 
the answer is not “Wahoo-wa.” Everyone 
knows it was Chaucer who wrote that. 
[Laughter] 

I must confess, when I attended Eureka 
College—and let me stop here and say hello 
to my brother TEEK’s—I was involved with 
so many activities that I didn’t always give 
my studies the time I should have. Even 
now, I sometimes wonder how far I might 
have gone had I fully applied myself. But 
academic performance really matters. You 
know, years ago, when the news first came 
out that I was running for Governor of Cali- 
fornia, someone asked my boss, the great 
studio head, Jack Warner of Warner Broth- 
ers, what he thought of the idea. And 
Warner reportedly said, “No, no. Jimmy 
Stewart for Governor, Reagan for best 
friend.” The only way I can explain that is 
Warner must have seen my grades. [Laugh- 
ter] 

But you know, as I look at this remarka- 
ble university which, from its academic 
ideals to its magnificent grounds, is so fully 
the product of a single man’s vision—I have 
to say that Thomas Jefferson would be 
proud of this school, yes, proud of how far 
it’s come, but even more for how closely it’s 
stayed true to its traditions. In fact, I re- 
member when Thomas Jefferson told me 
personally that his—[/aughter|—that his fa- 
vorite movie was “It’s a Wonderful Life.” I 
know that film has become an institution 
here. And if it would be hard to imagine 
the mythical village of Bedford Falls with- 
out George Bailey, as played by my friend 
Jimmy Stewart, think how much harder it 
would be to imagine Charlottesville, much 
less America, if there had been no Thomas 
Jefferson. 

To imagine that is almost beyond our 
grasp, but the underlying idea is very plain 
and also very exciting: that your life not 
only can but necessarily must make such a 
great difference in the lives of others, and 
in the world, that without you little would 
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be the same. And that’s never been more 
true than for your generation because today 
the rate of change is so remarkable that 
each one of you will be creating, literally 
inventing, a new future each step of the 
way. 

This summer, when I spoke to the stu- 
dents at Moscow State University, I told 
them that the new technological or infor- 
mation revolution will fundamentally alter 
our world, shatter old assumptions, and re- 
shape our lives. I said, we’re emerging from 
the economy of the Industrial Revolution— 
an economy confined to and limited by the 
Earth’s physical resources—into, as one 
economist titled his book, “The Economy in 
Mind.” Well, let me put it this way: I was 
an economics major in college, and the tra- 
ditional formulation was that the three fac- 
tors of productfon were land, labor, and 
capital. But in the emerging economy, land 
may mean little more than the limitless 
grains of sand used to make microchips. 
Labor is coming to mean the creativity of 
the writer of computer software. And cap- 
ital has become electronic blips of credit 
that rocket around the globe, crossing na- 
tional borders in search of opportunity at 
the speed of light. 

This is a new economy being created, one 
that exists beyond material resources or 
centralized planning or government con- 
trol. It’s driven from the ground up by our 
new heroes, the entrepreneurs, the explor- 
ers of the modern era, who conceive, 
create, and produce, and in doing so discov- 
er the future one piece at a time. I dare say 
that it’s a path to the future that Thomas 
Jefferson would have approved of. We 
know of his belief in the individual. One 
glance at his beloved Monticello is enough 
to tell us how much he loved technology 
and invention. And he was also a man who 
respected the hard evidence that the real 
world provides, and that evidence has been 
indeed hard and clear. 

The fact is that in this age of entrepre- 
neurship and innovation, our economy has 
been thriving as never before. Starting 8 
years ago, we charted a new course that 
lifted America up from the worst economic 
crisis since the Great Depression. We did it 
by cutting taxes, reducing the growth in 
government spending, and eliminating un- 
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necessary regulation. We got government 
out of the way, and we put our faith in the 
people so they could work their magic. The 
result is more Americans working than ever 
before and the longest peacetime economic 
expansion ever recorded. And the nations 
of the world are following our example and 
initiating our policies. America is leading 
the world into a bright and glorious tomor- 
row. And today more than at any point in 
human history, we can truly say that the 
future belongs to the free. And America is 
the land of the free. And there have been a 
few voices raised here [hecklers in the audi- 
ence] which illustrates, yes, how free Amer- 
ica really is. 

So, you can play a special part in this 
future. You'll be its author: Take full advan- 
tage of the wonderful life that lies in store 
for you. Rejoice in your freedom, sample 
the full richness of the opportunities that lie 
before you. Help one another, trust in your- 
selves, and have faith in God, and you'll 
find more joy and happiness than you could 
imagine. And always remember that you 
are Americans, and it is your birthright to 
dream great dreams in this sweet and 
blessed land, truly the greatest, freest, 
strongest Nation on Earth. 

I can’t tell you how much I’ve enjoyed 
being with you here today. Actually, my 
only regret is that I can’t stay here for Mon- 
day’s Cavaliers’ game. So, let me say it now: 
“Hoo-ra-ray, hoo-ra-ray, hey, hey, U.V.A.” 
And let me ask you this: On Monday night, 
if you think of it, could you sing the “Good 
Ole Song” just one more time for the 
Gipper?P 

You know, I heard a cry there or some- 
thing that sounded as if it was downplaying 
corporations. Well, you know, I grew up in 
a certain age—— 


[At this point, the President was interrupted 
by hecklers in the audience.] 


You know, I get a sneaking feeling that if 
they had the kind of government they want 
nobody would be able to do what they’re 
doing. 

I know you’ve been standing out there in 
the cold a bit, and I know that I’m behind 
schedule so far. Well, I’m always behind 
schedule. [Laughter] But I just—I’ve got a 
new hobby. And I’m going to let you in on 
it. I love to do it when I’m winding up a 


speech, and this is wound up. [Laughter] I 
have taken to collecting jokes that I can 
absolutely prove and establish are made up 
by the Russian people and told to each 
other, among the Russian people, which re- 
veals they’ve got a great sense of humor, 
but also shows that they have a certain cyn- 
icism about their way of life and their way 
of government. And, you know, in the 
Soviet Union, to buy an automobile—and 
most of the automobiles simply are govern- 
ment-owned and driven by the bureaucrats. 
But to own an automobile you have to put 
your order in 10 years in advance. And you 
have to put up the money 10 years in ad- 
vance. [Laughter] And this one fellow—the 
story they’ve made up and they tell is about 
this fellow that’s finally got the money, goes 
in, goes through all the process of signing 
the papers and putting down the money. 
And then the man behind the counter said, 
“All right, come back in 10 years and take 
delivery.” And the fellow said, “Morning or 
afternoon?” [Laughter] And the fellow 
behind the counter said, “Well, 10 years 
from now, what difference does it make?” 
“Well,” he said, “the plumber’s coming in 
the morning.” [Laughter] 

Well, God bless you all, and thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:54 a.m. on 
the Rotunda Steps. At the conclusion of his 
remarks, the President returned to Wash- 
ington, DC. 


Executive Order 12660—National 
Microgravity Research Board 


December 16, 1988 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States of America, and in the 
pursuance of assuring and coordinating a 
broader range of opportunities for research 
in microgravity conditions, I hereby order 
as follows: ; 

Section I. Establishment. (a) There is 
hereby established the National Microgra- 
vity Research Board (hereinafter, “the 
Board”’). 

(b) The Board shall be composed of the 
following members, or their designees: 
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(1) the Administrator of the National Aer- 
onautics and Space Administration, who 
shall serve as Chairman; 

(2) the Secretary of State; 

(3) the Secretary of Defense; 

(4) the Secretary of Commerce; 

(5) the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services; 

(6) the Secretary of Transportation; 

(7) the Secretary of Energy; 

(8) the Director of the National Science 
Foundation; and 

(9) the Secretary or Director of other 
agencies, and officials of the Executive 
Office of the President, as the President 
may from time to time designate. 

(c) The Board shall report to the Presi- 
dent through the Economic Policy Council 
as necessary. 

Sec. 2. Functions. (a) The Board will con- 
sult with academia and private industry and 
other Federal agencies as appropriate in 
carrying out its functions. 

(b) In furtherance of its responsibilities, 
the Board shall: j 

(1) stimulate research in microgravity en- 
vironments and the application thereof to 
commercial uses; 

(2) advise Federal agencies on microgra- 
vity research priorities and opportunities; 

(3) develop policy recommendations relat- 
ing to the conduct and nature of microgra- 
vity research, including types of research; 
government, industry, and academic coop- 
eration; and increased access to space, in- 
cluding a potential launch voucher program 
for microgravity research purposes; and 

(4) provide advice on coordinating the 
—— programs of Federal agencies 

y: 

(i) reviewing agency plans for microgra- 
vity research and recommending priorities 
for the use of federally owned or leased 
space on microgravity facilities; 

(ii) ensuring that agencies establish merit 
review processes for evaluating microgra- 
vity research proposals; 

(iii) promoting transfer of federally 
funded microgravity research in further- 
ance of Executive Order No. 12591; and 

(iv) providing oversight of Federal agency 
participation in international microgravity 
research programs. 
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(c) The Board shall meet as requested by 
the President, the Chairman, or the mem- 
bership. 

Sec. 3. Board Termination Date. Unless 
extended by the President, the Board shall 
terminate 5 years after the date of this 
Order. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
December 16, 1988. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:56 a.m., December 19, 1988) 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





December 11 

In the afternoon, the President returned 
to the White House from a weekend stay at 
Camp David, MD. 

The President and Mrs. Reagan attended 
the taping of NBC’s “Christmas in Washing- 
ton” at the National Building Museum. 
While at the museum, they placed gifts 
under the Christmas tree for Children’s 
Hospital. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan visited the Soviet Embassy to ex- 
press their sympathy for the victims of the 
earthquake in Armenia. 


December 12 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Kenneth M. Duber- 
stein, Chief of Staff to the President; 
and Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—Alan Woods, Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development, 
to review the disaster-relief efforts for 
Armenia. 





In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 
dent received a report from representatives 
of the President’s Council on Physical Fit- 
ness and Sports. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan hosted the Congressional Christmas 
Ball in the Residence at the White House. 
December 13 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; Kenneth M. Duber- 
stein, Chief of Staff to the President; 
and Colin Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

--William H. Webster, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence. 


December 14 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; Kenneth M. Duber- 
stein, Chief of Staff to the President; 
and Cclin Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—Presidential advisers on private sector 
initiatives; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz; 

—Lloyd Cutler, Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Executive, Legislative, and 
Judicial Salaries. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan hosted a Christmas party in the 
Residence at the White House for members 
of the press corps. 


December 15 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; Kenneth M. Duber- 
tein, Chief of Staff to the President; 
and Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—the national officers of the Future 
Farmers of America. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan hosted a Christmas party in the 
Residence at the White House for members 
of the press corps. 

December 16 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President, Kenneth M. Duber- 

stein, Chief of Staff to the President; 
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and Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 
—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 
The White House announced that the Ag- 
gregate Report on Personnel for fiscal year 
1988 was transmitted to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the President 
of the Senate. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: The Congress having adjourned sine 
die on Saturday, October 22, no nomina- 
tions were submitted during the period cov- 
ered by this issue. The first session of the 
101st Congress will convene on January 3, 
1989. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released December 16 


Advance text: 
Remarks to students and guests of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in Charlottesville, VA 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: The President completed his consider- 
ation of acts and joint resolutions passed 
during the second session of the 100th Con- 
gress on November 23. 
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